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The Basic Program 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


McConathy, Morgan, Mursell 
Bartholomew, Bray, Miessner, Birge 
Preschool through junior high school 


A complete program of classroom music. 
Materials for singing, listening, playing, 


dancing, and creative activities. 
FOR Records for each sede ies Ute rain MUSIC HORIZONS 
YOUR The Instrumental Program 


FALL Poel by € Pea Bere 


Songs, dances, and other selections from 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS, arranged for 


MUSIC orchestras, ensemble groups, and soloists. 


NEEDS The Appreciation Program 
MUSIC FOR YOUNG LISTENERS 


Lillian Baldwin 
Three books for intermediate grades 


Records—MUSICAL SOUND BOOKS FOR YOUNG LISTENERS 


MUSIC TO REMEMBER 


Lillian Baldwin 
For junior high school 


A LISTENER’S ANTHOLOGY OF MUSIC 
Two books for ime a a 






For Class and Assembly Use 
MUSIC AMERICANS SING 


Wilson, Leeder, Gee 


MUSIC THE WORLD SINGS 


Wilson, Leeder, Gee, Greer 


Songs and activities for junior and senior 
high school. 


For Teachers 
BU RDETT MUSIC AND THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


James L. Mursell 


MPANY A stimulating guide to rewarding musical 
experiences with children. 


45 East 17th St., New York 3, N.Y. A SONG APPROACH TO MUSIC READING 


Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco Charles Leonhard 
‘ : A practical and enjoyable program for 


learning to read music. 
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Choose the same piano they practice 


on at home—a Wurlitzer! 


We think there’s a very simple reason why there are built into every Wurlitzer School Piano. 

are more Wurlitzer Pianos in homes than those a ae eT a a oe 

of any other name. a Wurlitzer for class work, write us now. We’ll 
It’s because Wurlitzer, through the years, _ send it to you along with complete information 

has specialized in building quality pianos parents about the Wurlitzer for your school. 

can easily afford for their children. Modestly 


priced pianos with fine craftsmanship and ex- 
cellent tone. WUuRLIIZER 


Of course, you get the same value in the Pp 
Wurlitzer School model. The same qualities that IANO S 


make Wurlitzer the most popular home plano Made by the world’s lorgest manufacturer of pianos 
and organs under one great name 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


tatered as se: ept-ciess a yh September 21, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois. itnols.. Coy for mailing at the special rate of posta: tated in amended egetion, 54. 40 

Seat L. an Be under the Act of March 3, 1878. aa en at Mount Morris, Illino i 1954 by the Music Educators National Conference. 3 L— ¥. 

$2.56: Chicas: Ill. Eee ae times early: mber-October, Novermber-December, ‘ebruary-March, April-May, June-July. Subscription: $2.00 
Fore! : “ea 75. Single Copies eo 40. 








Paul Christiansen Choral School 


SUMMER COURSES 
Offered at 
Denver University, Denver, Colo.—June 13-19. 
Lewis & Clark College, Portland, Ore.—June 22-July 2. 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn.—July 25-Aug. 4. 


School Music Materials and Procedures, Carl O. Thompson 


Elementary Conducting 
Church Choir 


Voice Testing and Analysis of Problems, 
Rehearsal Techniques, Choir Organization, 


Assisting Faculty—Roger Fee (Denver Session) 
—L. Stanley Glarum (Portland Session) 


Richard Hoffland 


Paul J. Christiansen 


Fees which include tuition, music, materials, room and board: 


Denver, $70.00; Portland and Bemidji, $98.00. 


Under-graduate or graduate credit offered at all sessions 


Address inquiries and reservations to 


KURT WYCISK, Manager 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE MOORHEAD, MINNESOTA 
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3 BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 
|} CHARLES MUNCH, Director AARON COPLAND, Assistant Director 
; A summer school of music offered by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in connection with the | 
3 Berkshire Festival concerts. 
A JULY 5 to AUGUST 15 at Lenox, Massachusetts 
ORCHESTRA & CONDUCTING Jean Morel CHORUS Hugh Ross 
MPOS N 
CHAMBER MUSIC Richard Burgin 9 COMPOSITIO ot 
William Kroll OPERA Frederic Cohen 






Faculty includes twenty members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, including the Principals. 
Tanglewood Study Group—Lukas Foss 


A special course for music educators, general music students and amateurs. Enrollments of 
two, four, or six weeks. For catalog please address Miss M. Bossier 


Berkshire Music Center Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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WORKSHOP IN CHORAL ART 


Julius 
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Robert Mack 


SHAW HERFORD HARRELL 
Performance Techniques Analytical Studies Guest Lecturer 


Integrated with Summer Festival of San Diego Symphony 
JULY 6—AUGUST 17 
Inquiries: Dept. of Music, State College, San Diego 14, Calif. 


SUMMER MUSIC CLINIC 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS-DIRECTORS 
JULY 5 THROUGH 18, 1954 
Write for Brochure 
WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 








THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Wiktor Labunski, Director 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


MEMBER OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


Offers 
Bachelor and Masters of Music Degree 
Scholarships for Summer Study to Stu- 
dents of High School Age 
Summer Term June 14 to August 7 
Catalog upon request 
4420 Warwick, Kansas City, Missouri 














MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK. 
Fourth printing (1951). $3.50 postpaid. 
When the present stock is exhausted, no 
more will be printed. Order from MENC, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
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Bulletin Board 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACH. 
ERS OF SINGING announces sun mer 
workshops for voice teachers. Informa. 
tion may be obtained by writing to the 
directors of the workshops in the fol. 
lowing listing. Dates of the sessions 
are given in parentheses: Dale Gilliland, 
School of Music, Ohio State University, 
Columbus (Aug. 8-13). John Lester, 
School of Music, Montana State Uni. 
versity, Missoula (Aug. 8-13). Gene 
Hemmle, Music Dept., Texas Techno. 
logical College, Lubbock (Aug. 8-13), 
Alexander Grant, College of Music, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder (Aug. 15. 
31). Virginia Linney, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, N. C. (Aug. 15. 
31). John Thut, Augsburg College, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (Aug. 22-27). 


AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
LEAGUE CONVENTION will be held 
June 17-19 at Springfield, Ohio, with 
headquarters at the Shawnee Hotel. The 
Springfield Symphony Orchestra is host, 
The program will combine daily general 
sessions on the broad aspects of sym- 
phony orchestra work, and daily work- 
shop sessions on special problems and 
interests of the various units of an 
orchestra organization. 


“SEVENTEEN” MUSIC AWARD. 
Through the joint efforts of Seventeen, 
the monthly magazine for teen-agers, 
and Broadcast Music, Inc., a young com- 
poser of concert music will now be able 
to compete for the opportunity to have 
his or her composition recorded by a 
major record company. The competition, 
open to composers under twenty-one, 
will close December 31, 1954 and winners 
will be announced before June 1, 1955. 
Information can be obtained by writing: 
Director, SCRA, Broadcast Music, Inc, 
580 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 


THE FRIENDS OF HARVEY GAUL 
COMPOSITION CONTEST will award a 
prize of $300 for a violin solo with piano 
accompaniment, suitable for concert per- 
formance. The committee will have the 
winning composition published as well 
as performed by noted concert artists. A 
prize of $100 in memory of Harvey Gaul 
will be awarded by Mrs. Albert Keister 
for the best composition for four harps. 
Compositions must be submitted on or 
before December 1, 1954 to The Friends 
of Harvey Gaul Contest, Mrs. David V. 
Murdock, chairman, 5914 Wellesley Ave. 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


CHAPEL CHOIR CONDUCTORS’ GUILD 
ANTHEM CONTEST, Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio, is open to all composers. 
Anthems should be suitable for average 
church choirs. The contest closes Sep- 
tember 1, 1954. For complete rules write 
to Everett W. Mehrley, Contest Secre- 
tary, Mees Conservatory, Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus 9, Ohio. 





THE PICTURE ON THE COVER 





PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT 
exchange felicitations. Robert A. Choate 
(right), elected MENC president for the 
1954-56 biennium, is dean of the School 
of Fine and Applied Arts of Boston Uni- 
versity. Since 1950 Mr. Choate has been 
chairman of the Editorial Board of the 
Music Educators Journal, which post he 
has relinquished in order to take over 
his new office on July 1 (see page 60). 
Ralph E. Rush (left), associate professor 
of music and education at the Univegsity 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 4 
the retiring president becomes first vice 
president for the 1954-56 term by pro 
vision of the MENC Constitution. 


Music Educator: Journd 
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AT LAST. 


a portable tape recorder with “perfect pitch” 





| (AME PEX. 





THE NEW AMPEX 600 

This is the first recorder of modest size that will allow 
students, musicians, bands, orchestras and singing groups 
to hear truly perfect recordings of their own performances. 
Its accurate pitch and undistorted clarity can tell the re- 
hearsing musician more than the most eloquent words of 
constructive criticism. 


FIDELITY THAT ONLY QUALITY COULD ACHIEVE 

The realism of Ampex recordings is the result of definite 
measurable things. Constant pitch and freedom from waver 
are achieved by an extreme uniformity of tape motion. Lack 
of hum and distortion is the result of well designed ampli- 
fiers. Brilliance of tone is due to broad frequency response. 


A NAME THAT MEANS THE BEST 

AMPEX studio recorders have made more master record- 
ings for today’s fine Lp records than any other one make of 
tape recorder. The new AMPEX 600 carries on the same 
standard of excellence but is the first member of its dis- 
tinguished family to be moderate in size and price. 


A PURCHASE OF PERMANENT VALUE 

Like a fine grand piano, an AMPEX 600 is a lasting pur- 
chase. It is the best of its kind. Its performance won't be 
outmoded by tomorrow’s technical changes. And it is built 
to give years of troublefree service. 


For further information write today to Dept. H-1721 





CORPORATION 








June-July, Nineteen Fifty-four 


934 CHARTER STREET * REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors in principal cities (listed in “yellow pages” under Recording Equipment); 
distributed in Canada by the Canadian General Electric Company. 
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FOR YOUR NEXT FESTIVAL 
OR CLINIC 


DON CRAIG 


PROFESSIONAL 
CHORAL 
CONDUCTOR 


NEW YORK CITY 


| 
Newly appointed Choral Director for THE TELEPHONE HOUR. Listen: Monday, May 31, 
NBC Radio, 9:00 p.m., EST. 


Visiting Lecturer, University of Illinois School of Music, Summer Session, June 21-July 17, | 
1954. 


| Conductor of forty-seven state and district choral festivals and clinics, in the past six | 
years, with a total of over 17,500 students and conductors under his direction. 


Sydney Johnson, Persenal Manager 
331 West 28th Street 


| For further information, write: | 
| New York 1, New York 








Faculty of Music 


Royal Conservatory of Music 


University of Toronto 


MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREE 


Areas of Concentration: COMPOSITION ® THEORY 
HISTORY and LITERATURE ® MUSIC EDUCATION 


Term begins October, 1954 
For complete information write 


ARNOLD WALTER, Director 
Faculty of Music—1!35 College Street—Toronto, Canada 














THE MINNEAPOLIS COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
TWO SUMMER SESSIONS—June 14-July 24 July 26-August 21 
Undergraduate and graduate courses in Music Education and Applied Music. 
Dr. Leo Podolsky Piano Clinic June 15-19 
Peter D. Tkach Choral Session (36 hours) July 19-24 
Catalogue on request 
Minneapolis 


Minneapolis College of Music 
Minnesota 


La Salle at 11th Street 








CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


William S. Naylor, Ph. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 
A Distinguished Professional Music School—Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 


Summer School, 1954—Six Weeks—June 14 to July 24 


Refresher Course for Teachers—Inspirational course at special rates for High School Students— 
Band—Orchestra—Theory—Music Education—Artist Faculty 


Address Registrar, Dept. S., Highland Ave. & Oak S#., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
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1955 YOUNG ARTISTS AUDITIONS 
sponsored by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, open to entrants in pieno, 
voice, violin and chamber music ens: m- 
bles, will climax with the selection of 
winners during the biennial convention 
of NFMC April 20-30, 1955 in Miami, ‘la, 
$1,000 cash prizes and such other awe eds 
as a managerial contract with the Na. 
tional Concert and Artists Corporation 
are offered. The auditions are open to 
native or naturalized citizens of the 
United States, or to residents of other 
countries residing or studying here. =n- 
trants in the piano and violin classifica- 
tions must be between 20 and 30 years of 
age on March 15, 1955; entrants in cham- 
ber music groups between 20 and 35 on 
the same date, and voice entrants be- 
tween 23 and 35. Bulletins giving rep- 
ertoire and entrance rules are availble 
through the headquarters office of the 
NFMC, 445 W. 23rd St., New York 11, 
N. Y.; from the national chairman, Mrs, 
R. E. Wendland, 1204 N. 3rd St., Temple, 
Tex.; or from the state Young Artists 
Auditions chairmen. 


STUDENT AUDITIONS, offered by the 
NFMC, open to contestants in piano, 
violin, organ, violincello, and male and 
female voices, will be held concurrently 
with the Young Artists Auditions. A 
national award of $500 will be presented 
to the finest musician irrespective of 
classification, and awards of varying 
character will be given to winners in 
state and district events. Bulletins for 
these auditions are obtainable from the 
NFMC headquarters, 445 W. 28rd St, 
New York 11, N. Y., and from Mrs, 
Charles A. Pardee, 909 Lakeside Place, 
Chicago 40, Il. 


1954 HARP COMPOSITIONS AWARDS, 
sponsored by the Northern California 
Harpists’ Association, are offered for 
compositions for solo harp or harp ina 
solo capacity with one or more instru- 
ments or voices. Two awards of $150 
each will be given. The competition is 
world-wide and entries are to be sent in by 
December 31, 1954. Entry blanks and in- 
formation may be obtained from Yvonne 
La Mothe, 687 Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berke- 
ley 8, Calif. 


PRIZE ANTHEM CONTEST under the 
auspices of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, offering a prize of $150 and pub- 
lication on a royalty basis by the H. W. 
Gray Company, Inc., is open to musicians 
residing in the United States or Canada, 
There is no restriction as to difficulty 
but the composition should not exceed 
five or six minutes in length. Full par- 
ticulars are available from: The Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, 630 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, N. Y. 


THE PLAY-WAY TO MUSIC by Fay 
Templeton Frisch of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
is the first in a piano series of three 
volumes. “By Myself,” Books 1 and 2, and 
“Skip Along” will be issued during the 
summer months by Heritage Music Pub- 
lications, Inc., 47 W. 63rd St., New York 
23, N. Y. 


“ETUDE OF THE AIR” is a program of 
serious music being presented by Theo- 
dore Presser Co., music publishers, over 
WFLN, Philadelphia on Sundays from 
1:00 to 1:30 p.m. (EST). The series be- 
gan April 11 and the first 13-week test 
period programs are based largely on 
material appearing in current issues of 
the “Etude” magazine. 


SELMER “BANDWAGON,” spring 1954, 
carries an article how high school bands 
can build better repertories by Paul S. 
Ivory, associate professor of music edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. This 
article is a reprint of the evaluations and 
recommendations made by Mr. [vory 2 
the conclusion of his article in the spring 
1958 MENC Journal of Research in Mu- 
sic Education entitled “Band Programs 
in Minnesota.” The “Bandwagon” ap- 
pears in a larger page size in the Spring 
1954 issue. It also contains an article on 
clarinet playing by Gino B. Cio‘, clari- 
netist, Boston Symphony. 


Music Educators Journal 
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You. do mene 
send at | 


FOR PROOF: Listen to the 
Distinguished Selmer 

Clarinet Section of the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra 

left to right: 

ROSARIO MAZZEO 


Bass Ciarinet 

PASQUALE CARDILLO 
E> Clarinet 

GINO CIOFFI 

Ist B> Clarinet 


MANUEL VALERIO 
2nd B> Clarinet 


HEAR BEFORE YOU BUY-AND BE SURE... 


our talent 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA - Char 
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185 MaACh, condwcter 
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H. & A. Selm PTinc. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 








0 Selmer | 












HEAR THEM ON THE BRILLIANT RCA-VICTOR 


SCHUMANN’S “SPRING SYMPHONY” 
#81190) Se ia aoe 


its oF 





The Spring Symphony, as played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, is an excellent “audition” 
record whereby you can hear, before you buy, the kind 
of tone, intonation and technique a Selmer (Paris) 
Clarinet makes possible for you. Listen and judge for 
yourself. You'll hear tone of classic purity: rich, full 
and beautifully centered. You'll hear clarinet tuning that 
sets a new standard for accuracy. And when you try a 
Selmer you'll find it a revelation in playing ease— 
with blowing resistance exactly right, and key action 
so satin-smooth the keys seem to be a part of your 
fingers. Do something more for your talent—give your 
playing the finish and perfection it deserves... 
now...Wwith a Selmer! 


H. & A. Selmer, Inc. Dept. J-61 
Elkhart, Indiana 


| am interested in a Selmer (Paris) Clarinet. Please send me 
your illustrated brochure describing it. 


Name. 





Address. 





City Zone. State 


















HARRISON KELLER, President 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Boris Goldovsky 
MUSIC EDUCATION 
Leta F. Whitney 


CONSERVATORY ORCHESTRA 
| Richard Burgin 





so NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


A College of Music 


Courses leading to Mus. 8., Mus. M., and Artist's Diploma 


Private and Class Instruction in all branches of musical subjects 


Charter member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Member of New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Summer Session: June 21-July 31 


For further information, apply to Dean, 
290 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CHESTER W. WILLIAMS, Dean 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Everett Titcomb 


POPULAR MUSIC 
Wright Briggs 


CONSERVATORY CHORUS 
Lorna Cooke DeVaron 











TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University 


Department of Music 
and Music Education 
presents 


SUMMER COURSES}IN PIANO 


July 6 to August 13; July 6 to 23; 
July 26 to August 13 


For Teachers in 
® Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades 
Piano as an aid in the classroom: 
how to teach music to the classroom 
by means of the piano; program 
from pre-school through sixth grade. 


® High School and College 
The role of the piano in the school’s 
general program; the piano as a 
resource instrument for music super- 
visors and teachers. Maximum use 
of the group approach. Problem of 
the older beginner. 


Courses may be taken for credit or 
without credit. 


For further information write to: 


Professor Robert Pace 
Box C 
® Teachers College 
525 West !20th Street 
New York 27, N.Y. 








Nineteenth Season 


FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


EASTERN KY. STATE COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


For High School Students 
5 WEEKS 


$90.00 ALL EXPENSES 


BAND & ORCHESTRA 
JUNE 13 — JULY 17 
Private Lessons $1.00 to $1.50 


Write: James E. Van Peursem, Dir. 




















UNIVERSITY 
OF DENVER 


Lamont School of Music 


Eminent Faculty, including Saul Caston 
and members of Denver Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Degrees Offered: 

B.M., B.M.E., B.A., M.M., M.M.E. 
Write for Bulletin: 


Roger Dexter Fee, Director 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, Dean 


Intersession—June 1 to July 10 
Summer Session—July 12 to August 21 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 





BN  iccnncctnienacinmcantasiin George Bornoft 
ee 
RII ccncnaciidcisieasalinctonal Francis Findlay 
a cecihcnieesasecontiniss Allen Lannom 
Musicology........ Karl Geiringer 
SR tis cessinsitccinsticeesel Hugo Norden 


UNDERGRADUATE and 
GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 


For further information, write 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


College of Music 


25 Blagden Street 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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Boston Music Co batasee 0 aehes 600600000 50 
Boston University College of Music...... . 6 
Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc............ 54 
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Christiansen Choral School, Paul........ «% 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music........ .4 
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Music Publishers Holding Corp...........31 
Music Teachers Placement Service........52 
New England Conservatory of Music....... 6 
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Pedier Company, The. .....ccccccscccess 54 
Beery Poadinets Os... 2. cccccccccccscvnd 50 
Pruefer Manufacturng Company, G........57 
RCA Educational Services.............+: 37 
Rayner, Dalheim Company..............0 
Royal Conservatory of Music............. 4 


Scherl & Roth, Inc. 
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Schirmer, Inc., G. 28 





Schmidt International, Inc., Oscar 58 
ee eer 55 
Golmer, Inc., H. & A... ....ccccess 5, 46 
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Smith Concert Band, Leonard............51 
Story & Clark Piano Company...........56 
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A MUSIC 
APPRECIATION WORKTEXT 


For High Schools & Colleges 
“THE MUSIC LISTENER'S GUIDE” 
MEYER M. CAHN 
(City College of San Francisco) 


“Novel .. . thorough...” Chas. Dennis, S. F. 
“Excellent” — Howard Murphy, Columbia U. 


Forman Pub. Co., San Francisco 16, Calif, 
2050 - 33rd Ave. $2 Postpaid 
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put more sizzle into your 

















a Summer 
Fs ot Band... 


with music from E. M.B. 


Be a spellbinder to young and old with sparkling 
E.M.B. band selections. You'll find them listed, 
classified and graded in the E.M.B. SUMMER BAND 
BULLETINS. Everything listed, and much 
more, is available on approval — the full set of 
parts. And half of everything sent on approval 


may be returned for credit. Write today 


for your copies of the new E.M.B. 





SUMMER BAND BULLETINS. 


Educational Music Bureau, Inc. 


30 EAST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


ocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas * Text books and 
terature * Band and orchestra music * Instrumental solo and en- 
mblé music * Instrumental methods * Complete stock of equip- 
nent, Supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 
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OUR SINGING 
WORLD BOOKS 
FOR GRADES 

7 AND 8 


RECORD 
ALBUMS 


Sales Offices: 
Dallas I 








SINGING JUMORS 


AND 


SINGING THEN-AGERS 


GLENN WATTERS WERSEN 


These two music books full of joyous songs and gay illustrations con- 
tinue in OUR SINGING WORLD the developmental approach to 


music learning. 


The books are carefully planned to give adolescents many rich experi- 
ences in music expression. There are opportunities for singing, with a 
variety of instrumental accompaniments; listening; dramatizing; using 
rhythms; and other experiences that bring out natural musical re- 


sponses in young people. 


In these two books are songs that students will enjoy outside as well 
as inside the classroom. Here are songs that are part of our American 
heritage—humorous songs, love songs, ballads, songs of patriotism and 
of worship—songs that teen-agers will want to sing again and again. 
Singing Juniors is arranged for unison and for two and three parts with 
special attention to the boy’s changing voice, while Singing Teen-agers 


adds an easy-to-sing baritone part. 


An album of six records is available for each book. These recordings 
of songs from the music books will help the teacher and pupil to learn 


the songs more accurately and offer guidance in interpretation. 


Write to your nearest Ginn sales office for complete information. 


Ginn and Company 


Home Office: Boston 
New York Il Chieago 16 Atlanta 3 


Columbus 16 San Franciseo 3 Teronto 7 
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The Stake of Music in Education 


BENJAMIN C. WILLIS 


cussed, it was suggested that I speak to you on the 

subject of “The Stake of the Musician in Educa- 
tion.” I recommended that the topic be “The Stake of 
Mustc in Education,” not because I was particularly 
mindful of semantics, but because I wanted to place the 
emphasis on the part that music plays in the total program 
of education. 

In suggesting a change of title it was not my purpose 
to minimize the importance of the music educators. It 
is you who make music education possible. It is you who 
make music such a vital part of the life of the child 
during his school years that it will enrich his whole 
life. 

I chose to discuss with you the subject rather than the 
people who are indispensable to the teaching of the 
subject because I feel it is important for us as educators 
to think in terms of a unified program of education, and 
not in terms of the individual or individual groups in the 
profession. For music is not a subject separate and apart 
from the general program of education; it must be an 
integral part of any educational program that serves the 
complete needs of the children we teach and that fosters 
the preservation of the democratic ideals we cherish. 

The stake of music in education can be analyzed from 
many viewpoints—many more than time permits us to 
consider at any one session. I should like, therefore, to 
limit my discussion to three aspects: (1) the artistic 
implications of music in education; (2) the general edu- 
tative value of music in education ; and (3) the place of 
music in education from a functional standpoint. 


Wess the topic of my presentation here was first dis- 


Artistic Implications of Music in Education 


From the artistic standpoint, music, as it is taught in 
the schools of the United States, incorporates artistic 
values in its methods and techniques. Because of this the 
results of the teaching and guidance in the field of music 
show a technical proficiency unmatched by any other 
country in the world. For this we are grateful to you, the 
music educators, and to your great organization which 
has been so largely responsible for this whole develop- 
ment. 

I earnestly encourage you to continue this endeavor 
for proficiency in music education. In this sense we want 
you to be a tightly compartmentalized part of education 
because only in this way can we hope to have a contin- 
wance of the great work you have started—the fine per- 
formance of these musical groups. To this end you must 
not only insist on your rights as music educators, but you 
must also continue to emphasize the necessity of certain 
ateas of specialization within your ranks. Some of you 
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will necessarily devote your energies to the business of 
increasing your stature as specialists in one of the several 
areas of your profession as conductors of bands, or- 
chestras, or.choirs. All of this is quite necessary to insure 
competence in these areas for your students. But I very 
strenuously urge you not to carry these ambitions of 
specialization beyond reasonable limits. We cannot define 
the borders within your own field of specialization for 
you. We can only advise you. 

If we wish to make music a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever in the lives of all our children, then the ideals of 
cooperation and of unity must direct the field of music 
education in America. Those of us in administration and 
in general education must be very sure that our music 
programs are controlled by persons who are dedicated 
to the stake of music in education, and not to the in- 
dividual music specialist’s stake in education. Therefore, 
as you develop these fine bands and orchestras and 
choruses which we want so much, be sure that you always 
keep foremost in your mind the importance of maintain- 
ing the integrity of your total profession—music educa- 
tion—and the relative unimportance of overemphasizing 
compartmentalization within your own field. This you can 
and are doing to the extent that you always keep in mind 
the second aspect of the stake of music in education 
which I have mentioned, nameiy, the educative value of 
music. All of us are aware these days of the growing 
necessity to make as complete as possible the education 
of our boys and girls. 


Educative Value of Music in Education 


We have a great responsibility to the millions of pupils 
in our elementary schools in developing, through well- 
planned experiences, their native love and interest in 
music. Then, as they grow toward maturity, they will 
gain in the ability to utilize these experiences in the en- 
joyment of creating and listening to good music. I am 
sure you will agree with me that while they are in ele- 
mentary school, their education should be as effective as 
it is possible for us to make it. The man or woman who 
is in the field of music education and who does not have 
the needs of this large group of our school population 
in mind, is, in my opinion, not a true educator. 

Then there are the thousands and thousands of stu- 
dents whose formal education terminates in high school. 
They also need as complete an education as possible be- 
fore embarking on their individual careers. All of us 
know that many of these high-school students have never 
had an opportunity to participate in bands, orchestras and 
choruses ; and yet I am sure all of you would agree with 
me that they are entitled to music as an essential part of 
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THIS ARTICLE presents the full text of the address 
delivered at the opening session of the 1954 convention 
of the Music Educators National Conference in Chicago 
by Benjamin C. Willis, general superintendent of the 
Chicago Public Schools and general chairman of the 
1954 MENC Convention Committee. Elsewhere in this 
issue is printed the address of welcome given at the 
same session by Rt. Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunningham, su- 
perintendent of schools, Archdiocese of Chicago and co- 
general chairman of the Convention Committee. Before 


said in part: 


“We have listened with great interest to the en- 
thusiastic message of welcome given you by Msgr. 
Cunningham, the general co-chairman of your Chicago 
Convention Committee. 

“Before I speak to you on a subject in which I am 
very much interested—‘The Stake of Music in Educa- 
tion’—may I add my note of welcome on behalf of the 
Chicago Public Schools and my administrator colleagues 
of the suburban schools of Chicago. We are delighted 
that you are here for the biennial meeting of the Music 
Educators National Conference. 

“I already feel a kinship with your organization. Last 
year, when I was associated with the Buffalo schools, 
it was my privilege to serve as general chairman of 
your Eastern Division Host City Convention Commit- 
tee.* At that time I became acquainted with many of 
your Eastern Division members and had the oppor- 





presenting his formal address, Superintendent Willis » 


tunity to learn more about the significant influence of 
your organization on music education. 

“When I heard that Chicago was to be host city for 
the 1954 biennial meeting, my feelings were those of 
one anticipating a visit from an old friend. Now as gen- 
eral chairman of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence Convention Committee, it is again my pleasure to 
greet you officially. I assure you, however, that many 
others join me in this greeting. Our staff of adminis- 
trators and teachers has worked faithfully and well to 
prepare for your visit and to assure you a pleasant and 
profitable week with us in Chicago. 

“Before leaving this reference to past association 
with your organization, I should mention the fact that 
the American Association of School Administrators (of 
which I am a member) and your MENC are both depart- 
ments of the National Education Association. We in 
the American Association of School Administrators are 
particularly grateful for the very fine help we always 
receive from the Music Educators National Conference 
in connection with our annual meetings, as well as on 
other occasions. Both organizations exist, indeed, be- 
cause of their common objective—to effect the best pos- 
sible education which will enable our boys and girls to 
live useful, happy, and satisfying lives.” 


*Before coming to Chicago to take over his present position as 
general superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools, Mr. Willis 
was superintendent of the Buffalo, N. Y., Public Schools. in that 
capacity he served as general chairman of the local convention com- 
mittee for the 1953 MENC Eastern Division convention which was 
held in Buffalo, February 27-March 3, 1953. 








their secondary school education. It would be a sad com- 
mentary on our position as educators if we failed to pro- 
vide adequate music education for these young citizens. 
They are entitled to the immediate and future benefits 
which participation in musical activities provides. 

Similarly, our colleges and universities must be con- 
tinually on the alert and must be evaluating their cur- 
ricula to see that their graduates are properly equipped 
in all phases of education. The day for defending the 
place of music in our college curriculum is past. Some- 
thing more than earning a living and specializing in pro- 
fessions is involved, for educators now recognize that it is 
necessary to provide for the college student a variety of 
rich musical experiences so that he may derive both 
‘immediate and future satisfaction from music. 

Business and professional leaders are deeply interested 
in the training we give our students for their careers—in 
the pure sciences, the natural sciences, business educa- 
tion, and so on. However, there is a growing conviction 
that the liberal arts are basic, and that by no means 
should they be neglected in the anxiety to turn out grad- 
uates who are qualified only in the techniques of their 
chosen occupations. Business, industry, and the profes- 
sions need people who can think beyond the business of- 
fice, the laboratory, the shop, and the sales meeting ; peo- 
ple whose education is sufficiently balanced to meet the 
challenges of civic, social, and vocational life. 

Music is a vital part of a balanced education. It has a 
very real stake in the education of our students—from 
elementary school through college. 

We need your help in this great task and responsibility. 
We need musicians who are educators. We need music 
educators who can tell us not only what is “good music” 
but what “music is good for.” Here is your real and live 
and challenging responsibility. You can reach only a 
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very small minority of this large aggregate of our school 
population to whom I refer through participation in your 
bands, orchestras, and choruses. By all means continue 
your pursuits in this direction, but widen your concepts 
of your responsibility to the masses of our school pop- 
ulation. Realize the educational value of music activities 
at every school level and strive earnestly to make them 
available for all pupils. You cannot do this alone. We 
in the field of administration cannot do it without you. 
But working together, however, I am convinced it can 
be accomplished. 


- 


Functional Value of Music in Education 


You have already heard me use the expression, “What 
is music good for?” This leads me to my final point—the 
functional value of music in education. Any subject has 
a functional value when it contributes to the general well- 
being of the individual, and when it helps him to partici- 
pate fully and more effectively in the life of the society 
in which he lives and works. 

Certainly music has functional value, and I will relate 
this value to the important responsibility it has in educa- 
tion for citizenship—a subject with which I have been 
very much concerned in recent months. I have been work- 
ing during this time as chairman of the Commission of 
American Association of School Administrators charged 
with preparation of material for the 1954 yearbook, en- 
titled “Educating for American Citizenship.” 

Music education has always had an important place 
in the curriculum of democracies. Over two thousand 
years ago music was a part of the education of every 
Greek citizen. Those of us who believe that music has 
a stake in American education today have our convictions 
considerably strengthened when we read the sections of 
Plato’s Republic (Books 2 and 3) in which he expresses 
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7 this program of education—“Gymnastics for the body Third, music provides a medium through which boys 
and music for the soul.” Greek music, art, and poetry nd girls can make direct contributions to the community 
were bound up with civic life, closely allied to the re- during their school days, and thus acquire a conscious- 
ligious festivals which were then the heart and soul of ness of the responsibility of the individual to the com- 
the nation. So today it does not seem too much of.a_ munity. This is borne out by the fact that in most of the 
boast for us to say that one of the most important con- communities in the United States it is the school music 
tributions music education makes in our curriculum is groups—the bands, orchestras, and choruses in ele- 
one of education for citizenship. mentary schools, in high schools and in colleges—which 

There are specific contributions which music can make furnish the focus for the music life of the community. 
in educating for citizenship. May I consider with you These activities provide an outlet for self-expression and 
some guiding principles on which I think administrators for belonging—two basic human needs—and at the same 
and music educators can build a music education program time build up that spirit of cooperation upon which de- 
which will contribute to the development of desirable mocracy depends for its very existence. 
citizenship traits. I am sure you can extend this list. Fourth, music offers a medium for understanding 

First, music offers an opportunity for self-expression other people—their culture, and their problems. This is 
through a group activity. Thus, it has a socializing value not to say that the mere singing and playing of music 
which is beneficial for the uninhibited students who learn of various countries by our boys and girls makes them 
the importance of working as part of a group. It is of necessarily understand those countries. The people of 
unquestionable benefit and an indispensable experience some countries have been playing each other’s music for 
for the more inhibited students who may, through this centuries, and at periodic intervals these peoples have 
one avenue of participation in a school activity, learn the been at war with each other. However, music is a uni- 
all-important principles of good citizenship—self-assur- versal tool of communication; it transcends the bound- 
ance, self-realization, personal security and respect for aries of nations; it promotes the brotherhood of man. 
the achievements of others. Certainly through encourag- With good teaching, teaching with imagination the 
ing individual initiative and group cooperation, music music of other countries in our classrooms, and through 
education is helping to develop good citizens. our classrooms reaching our homes and communities, 

Second, music offers an opportunity to develop moral we contribute enormously to the stature of our future 
and spiritual values and to satisfy aesthetic needs. Young citizens who want to live in a peaceful world with the 
people are expressing, creating, or enjoying beauty when Citizens of other countries. 

a they are singing a song, playing a tune, or just listening. Finally, through music the student is led to a realiza- 
Likewise, music provides a wholesome means of enjoy- tion that the arts, of which music is one, have been of in- 

ool § ing leisure and can be a powerful influence for good. disputable importance throughout all history. As a mat- 
our Youngsters participating in good music are not likely to ter of fact, the arts are the permanent purveyors of 
nue be numbered among our juvenile delinquents. As music history from one civilization to another. An understand- 
pts educators you have the privilege of helping these young ing of the thoughts, ideals, and aspirations of preceding 
op- § people live well-adjusted lives and thus become better, generations is indeed basic to building a. background for 
ties happier citizens. good citizenship. TURN THE PAGE 
em 
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At the risk of under-emphasizing many of the other 
important functions of music in the curriculum at all 
levels of education today, I believe I would put education 
for citizenship as its most important function. I would 
say that this concept is a very logical and necessary base 
from which can follow many of the other values to be 
derived from music as a part of education. I would say 
this is music’s most important stake in education. 

Music educators who are teaching music as a funda- 
mental part of our American way of life and who are 
analyzing the challenge of music in education for citizen- 
ship are making notable and invaluable contributions to 
the all-around education of our boys and girls. 

Educators of this type are needed and can be used at 
all levels of music education from preschool through col- 
lege and the university. Such educators are not com- 
mitted to a program of “sweetness and light” idealisms 


which claim that music does all things for all people. In- 
stead, they do their utmost to help our young people in 
the schools to become as literate as possible in the field 
of music. Well-balanced individuals—musicians and 
educators—have a keen realization that music is a means 
through which boys and girls can learn to play and work 
together ; that it is a means through which better citizens 
can be developed; that music contributes to the richness 
of family life; that it offers many vocational opportu- 
nities for our young citizens. In the hands of these per- 
sons the stake of music in education, which is consider- 
able, will be assured. 

May I conclude with the words of Herbert Spencer’: 
“Music must take rank as the highest of the fine arts— 
as the one which, more than any other, ministers to huw- 
man welfare.” 


1 Herbert Spencer—On the Origin and Functions of Music. 


Address of Welcome to the Convention 


RT. REV. MSGR. D. F. CUNNINGHAM 


AM very happy to have the opportunity this evening 
I of welcoming the delegates of the Music Educators 

National Conference to the great City of Chicago. 
Around the turn of the century a European visitor in 
writing of his visit to Chicago called it the “Queen and 
Guttersnipe” of cities. And ever since that time we 
of Chicago have been trying to live down the “Gutter- 
snipe” designation and be worthy of the title, “Queen.” 
I think most of you will agree that our great city has 
come a long way in its cultural development during 
the past fifty years. Like all big cities we have our weak 
spots and areas for improvement, but Chicago’s cultural 
progress has not lagged in the midst of these difficulties. 

No group of people has more to do with the cultural 
development of any city than the musicians and music 
educators. I do not know whether music has charms 
to soothe the savage breast, but I do know that musicians 
and music educators do much to improve the tone of the 
community and to give it an air of refinement. 

Surely this is true of Chicago where we have had our 
share of great musicians, but even more important, our 
share of great music educators in our schools, public and 
private, who have labored hard and long not only to 
develop the particular music talents of our pupils, but 
especially to develop a great number of lovers of good 
music. 

Your group, this Conference, has played a tremendous 
part in the promotion of music in this country ever since 
that day at Keokuk, Iowa, some forty-seven years ago, 
I believe, when a courageous group of music-minded 
people established the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference. Down through the years the discussions and 
deliberations of the sectional and national meetings have 
vitally influenced the progress of music in the public 
schools, and in the private schools as well. We salute 
that pioneer group, men and women of vision and cour- 
age, as well as their successors. We all owe them a lasting 
debt of gratitude for the marvelous achievement of bring- 
ing so much beauty into the lives of our young people. 

If, as Herbert Spencer so well said, education is prepa- 
ration for complete living, music cannot be omitted from 
the curriculum because of its value in training and guid- 
ing the aesthetic faculties. If it is so useful in our lighter 
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moments of life, and so important in the more serious 
ones, and so powerful in arousing emotions, certainly it 
has its place in the educational process. One of the pur- 
poses of the school is to train our students to participate 
in the social life of the community, and the social life 
presents many opportunities for those who are gifted in 
a musical way or for those who can at least appreciate 
good music, 

Civic organizations such as glee clubs, orchestras, 
bands, and choral groups offer many opportunities for 
those with knowledge and skill in music to contribute 
to the cultural enjoyment of the community. Years ago, 
owing to the lack of musical training in the schools, only 
a few were eligible for such organizations. But through 
the activities of groups such as yours there has come 
about increased emphasis on music teaching, and more 
and more people are enabled to participate in the work of 
such organizations. And undoubtedly these contribute a 
great deal to our national morale and engender a fine 
spirit of civic pride in our people. Even those who are 
not especially gifted in music can make their contribution 
to the social life of the communty through the knowledge 
they have obtained in school and through the love of good 
music which they have acquired through proper early 
training. 

I know that Dr. Willis, our distinguished superintend- 
ent of schools, as well as the other public school people, 
are just as much pleased with your coming to Chicago as 
we of the Catholic schools are. Some years ago I re- 
marked to our former Mayor, Mayor Kelly, that he had 
a difficult task in welcoming so many conventions and 
groups to Chicago. His Honor said, “Yes, the task is dif- 
ficult. But I am always pleased to welcome nice people 
to Chicago.” I am sure that he had groups like yours m 
mind. We superintendents of schools of Chicago are glad 
to welcome all of you to this convention because we 
know that you are nice people. May your stay in ou 
midst be a very pleasant one, and may your discussions 
and deliberations bring forth a great deal of fruit. 





This is Monsignor Cunningham’s address of welcome at the oper 
ing session of the MENC convention. He is superintendent of 
Archdiocese of Chicago, and was general co-chairman of the 
Convention Committee. 
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Moral and Spiritual Values 






in Musi Educatton 


EARL ENYEART HARPER 


N THIS Sunday morning in Lent your great organ- 

ization has asked that its thought be directed to the 

subject, “Mora! and Spiritual Values in Music 
Education.” 

There is abundant evidence of widespread interest in 
this subject among your members. Manuscripts of ad- 
dresses, brochures, published bulletins and personal let- 
ters have come to me in considerable numbers since pub- 
lication of your program. Having read all of these 
carefully and gratefully I fear I am in danger of having 
you leave this meeting in the mood of a man who had 
just seen his first Shakespearean play. When he was 
asked whether he enjoyed it, he said, “Well, the play was 
about Julius Caesar. It was historical and quite dramatic. 
The scenery was excellent and the actors were good, but 
the play wasn’t very original. It was full of familiar quo- 
tations.” 

I purpose that this address shall be statisticless, survey- 
less, and poetryless. I hope you will not conclude at the 
end that it has been thoughtless. I believe in statistics 
and I have used them many times. But I turn aside from 
them this morning. I believe in surveys and I have em- 
ployed them often. But I do not believe you have come 
to hear me recount what ten, or one thousand, or ten 
thousand people have had to say in a survey. I love 
poetry. I have given a great deal of my life to the work 
of an editor of anthologies of poetry which we call 
hymnals. But I resolutely abjure poetry this morning. 
With as much self-discipline as I can impose upon my- 
self, I want to talk with you candidly, practically, and 
factually. 


I. 


“If moral and spiritual values are to be found in music 
education, tney must be found in the character, person- 
ality, and life of the music educator.” This is my first 
word to you. 


It is true -that.art.is.a.means of revelation. What the 
creative or re-creative artist reveals to his fellow men 
may be truth so exalted that neither he nor any other 
man can verbalize it, much less incarnate it. The old 
adage, “practice what you preach” is often construed to 
mean that we should not preach more than we can prac- 
tice. I disagree emphatically. 

The prophet is a “speaker for” rather than a “speaker 
before.” But the prophet is a “speaker for” the divine. 
Therefore, the truth he proclaims is always beyond us. 
In the light of truth revealed or proclaimed we must have 
the moral courage and the spiritual audacity to declare 


_ 


Dr. Harper, who is director of the School of Fine Arts at the State 
University of Iowa, delivered this address at the Conference Breakfast 
Sunday morning, March 28, during the MENC national convention in 
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that we aim at standards of character, personality, and 
achievement which we may never reach. 

In 1924 an organization of mountain climbers was 
making a supreme effort finally to send two of their 
number to the summit of Mt. Everest. The time came for 
the last assault. Upward into the clouds and mist these 
two brave men climbed. They were never seen again. No 
one knows whether they reached the top. But a 
great thing was said about them by their comrades when 
they descended from their tragically futile mission. They 
said, “When last we saw our friends, they were headed 
for the top and still climbing.” 

That man or woman who, through carelessness, indif- 
ference, self-indulgence, weakness, or perhaps cowardice, 
turns back from continuing effort to achieve his ideals 
actually joins the ranks of those who stand against what 
he says he believes. The truth proclaimed by preachers 
of religion will endure in spite of moral failure among 
those who preach. Nevertheless, when the proclamation 
of a spiritual ideal has been identified with a man whose 
life work is religious ministry, if that man makes moral 
shipwreck of his own life, he becomes a traitor to truth. 

I believe you share with me the conviction that the 
first question we must ask ourselves concerning any ideal 
we cherish is whether we believe in it to the point of 
complete personal dedication. 


II. 
Moral and spiritual values are the most important of 


all the seven values recognized by philosophers in_per- 
sonal and corporate life. This is my second word. 


Thus far we have bracketed moral and spiritual values 
as though the terms were synonymous. But there is a 
distinction with a difference between them: 

Moral values have to do with the rules and practices of 
daily life. Spiritual values have to do with the genesis of and 
authority for these rules. 

Moral values issue in ethical codes. Spiritual values involve 
the dynamic power without which men cannot long endure 
the struggle to live righteously. 

Moral values may be validated by historical study and prag- 
matic thought. Spiritual values are rooted in man’s faith in 
a divine intelligence creatively responsible for and regnantly 
powerful in the universe. 5 

The tide of human reverence and devotion to religious 
ideals ebbs and flows as time moves on. The day in which 
you and I are living is one of terrible concern about 
moral standards and an almost desperate turning to 
spiritual ideals. Moral degredation comparable to that of 
Sodom of the Old Testament, the Roman Empire of the 
early Christian era, or of Central Europe in the interval 
between the first and second world wars, threatens us in 
the United States of America today. Faced with increas- 
ing moral bankruptcy in the areas of juvenile delin- 
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quency, crime in many ugly aspects, national political dis- 
harmony which is a disgrace, and international tension, 
strain, and fear, men are anxiously asking whether divine 
help cannot be invoked to solve the problems which mor- 
tal intelligence faces with deepening hopelessness. 


I have said this in order to take note of the evident 
fact that more and more men everywhere are at least 
wishing they could believe in God. 


Perhaps many of you have adopted a course of read- 
ing, study, and thought appropriate to the Lenten period. 
I, myself, am reading again among others a modern 
book to which I owe a great debt, Vannevar Bush’s Mod- 
ern Arms and Free Men. It is an extraordinary thing 
that in a book with a title like this, written by a scientist 
who was formerly president of the Carnegie Institute of 
Washington, an acknowledged authority in mathematics 
and electrical engineering, and director of the Advisory 
Committee on Uranium out of whose work came the 
atomic bomb, we should find basic and impressive state- 
ments on religion. 

$ 


After discussing at length what is within and what is 
beyond the ken of science, Dr. Bush says: “Those who 
contend that mankind is engaged merely in a futile dance, 
a meaningless fluttering over the cruel surface of the 
earth before an inexorable curtain descends, with no 
more to life than the struggle for a seamy existence, do 
not do so on the teachings of science. They do so because 
they conclude the limited observation of our weak senses 
and their petty age encompasses all there is of reality. 
From such a fallacy comes materialism and the new 
fatalism now built into a political system geared for con- 
quest.” He then notes that, “The threat is now definite 
—on the one side are those who see in life only a harsh 
struggle, whose fatalism now rests on the materialistic 
fallacy that science teaches all there is to know in the 
field. On the other side are those who have faith that 
life has meaning, who would follow science where it ap- 
plies, but who would reach beyond it in aspiration.” 


Now let me be clear at this point. I am not undertaking 
to prove the existence of a Supreme Will or Person. I 
am simply taking note of a human inclination to belief in 
God. We live in an era of great respect for science. The 
scientist is not per se an authority on religion. But it 
helps us to know that science interposes no final obstacle 
to religious faith and that great scientists are numbered 
among the most devout and consecrated believers. 

If we were to pursue consideration of the grounds for 
faith in a supernatural power present and operative in 
human affairs we should togically proceed through a 
study of what the philosophers have thought and said. 
Of the hundreds of masters of philosophical inquiry I 
might recommend for your study, I shall ask you to give 
attention briefly to one whose name will indicate an un- 
likely source for encouragement of religious faith— 
Schopenhauer. I name him, however, because dialetically 
he leads us a step or two along the way, and he happens 
to provide grist for the mental mill of musicians. 

Schopenhauer, the so-called “philosopher of pessi- 
mism,” finds in the affairs of the universe a Cosmic Will 
which manifests and expresses itself in nature and his- 
tory. Concerning this will and the art of music Schopen- 
hauer says, “Music stands alone, quite cut off from the 
other arts . . . It is by no means . . . the copy of Ideas, 
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but the copy of the Will itself, whose objectivity tre 
Ideas are. This is why the effect of Music is so power: ul 
and penetrating . . . In melody . . . I recognize the higi- 
est grade of the objectivication of Will.” 


In the biographies of great men we may explore the 
genesis and vitalization of their will and competence to 
render signal service to their fellowmen. Often enouzh 
to establish a ruling principle we discover a spiritual light 
and leading. J. W. N. Sullivan, for instance, in his book 
Beethoven—His Spiritual Development, says of the great 
master of music, “We may conclude that he believed in 
an ultimate being, an intelligent power, and that he »e- 
lieved that existence was planned and purposeful.” 


But, finally, we should—and will—turn to the true 
authorities for identification and personalization of the 
creative and regnant power in human life and world 
history recognized by the scientist, the philosopher and 
the biographer. These authorities are the theologians, 
priests, rabbis and preachers. And with one accord they 
tell us that the ultimate object of instinctive faith and 
critical reason is God. I dare to say that no group of men 
and women have more urgent reason or greater motiva- 
tion to believe in God than have musicians, particularly 
enlightened and experienced music educators. But the 
important question is—what issues from such belief? 
What results flow from such faith? 


Again and again man finds that what is right lives and 
begets life, and what is evil not only dies but kills. Some- 
times our faith is shaken because relative to the short 
span of human life, evil seems to abide with us, winning 
fame, power, and wealth for its practitioners. We know 
that dictatorship in the political realm wears men out 
and wears itself out. It is doomed from the beginning. 
But sometimes it lasts long enough to ruin men and 
wreck nations, and to challenge our religious faith. 


$ 


Political leaders, in their proverbial posture of having 
“an ear to the ground,” sometimes condone what they 
realize to be bad manners and bad morals because they 
think votes can be garnered thereby. 

If a political party, through a desire for continuance 
in power, tolerates and even attempts to capitalize upon 
a demagogue who, visciously and vituperatively assails 
men and women with complete and reckless disregard 
of the whole truth as opposed to the half truth, the quar- 
ter truth, or no truth, then that political party is headed 
for trouble. If a nation allows itself to become bemused 
by the antics and screams of such a person, to the exclu- 
sion of sober thought and careful consideration of the 
principles on which democracy is founded, then a whole 
people is in dire peril of losing its liberty and the respect 
of the family of nations. 

Adolf Hitler was an arch example of the demagogue 
who was temporarily successful in his attempt to win 
political power through principles and practices which 
were in defiance of everything man had discovered to be 
right and enduring. He proclaimed the “Thousand Year 
Reich.” It lasted just twelve years and when it was over 
Hitler was dead, Germany was ruined, and the world 
was morally and spiritually exhausted. When we look 
at what after all is but an incident in the total history 
of the human race, we realize that ours is the infinites- 
imally short view and we turn to the scholarly historian 
for the long view, to the prophet and the saint for direc- 
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tion, and to God for the dynamics which alone can make 
us strong, enduring, and as prosperous as we need to be! 

[ have purposely taken for my illustration a segment 
of history which is national and international in its scope. 
But consider just one out of the many individual experi- 
ences which could be adduced as an illustration of the 
same principle. 

A young woman teacher who happened to be as beau- 
tiful as she was musical and well educated, came to her 
college president with a tearful protestation that she was 
about to be subjected to blackmail which would be per- 
sonally and professionally ruinous. Among other things 
her engagement to a fine young man would be at stake. 

Again and again she exclaimed, when discussing her 
misstep, “What was I thinking of ?” And of course the 
reply could only be, “You didn’t think. What you did 
was not rational.” 

This particular problem, after terrible suffering and 
mental agony, was resolved fairly happily. But many 
times such a situation’ issues in tragic, hopeless personal 
ruin—even the destruction of physical life. Practically, 
an individual must be dedicated to moral principle and 
empowered by spiritual faith or he, his family, his 
friends, and his lifework are in continuous jeopardy. 

In the April number of the Reader’s Digest Bernard 
Baruch is quoted as saying, “Whatever failures I have 
known, whatever errors I have committed, whatever 
follies I have witnessed in private and public life have 
been the consequence of action without thought.” 

I can only add that controlling thought in critical sit- 
uations can only be guaranteed by a controlling devotion 
to moral values and the empowering dynamic of con- 
scious and subconscious relation to the Author of all 
spiritual values. 

ITI. 

No man or woman is engaged in work more naturally 
adapted to the realization, proclamation, and promotion 
of moral and spiritual values than are musicians and par- 
ticularly music educators. Directly and specifically with 
reference to the major life interest about which this en- 
tire Conference is organized and to which you have dedi- 
cated yourself, I present my third word. 


I shall support this assertion with three observations. 
First, there are effective and constructive disciplinary 
values inherent in your relation as educators to the youth 
whom you teach. I can summarize what I would say at 
this point in the words of Philip Greeley Clapp, for 
thirty-five years the distinguished head of the Depart- 
ment of Music at the State University of Iowa.’ 

He says: “Consider the qualities which participation in 
a well-organized orchestra, chorus, or band develops. The 
individual member must cultivate a high type of respon- 
sibility and cooperation. He must be punctual, and faith- 
ful; he must be alert ; he must respect authority, and yet 
he must not suppress his individuality but rather develop 
it within the legitimate scope of a rational concerted plan. 
He must strive for accuracy but if he falls short of per- 
fection, he will be so corrected as to aid his improvement. 
He must adapt himself to the initiative of a leader with- 
out losing his own initiative. He must be courteous and 
develop enthusiasm ; but his enthusiasm must not degen- 
erate into gush or preoccupation with fads, and if he is 
sulky or selfish he will become very unpopular. His pride 
must be in his organization rather than in his individual 
prowess; if he is exceptionally efficient, he may legiti- 
mately be proud of the fact, but vainglory will not help 
him to meet the special responsibility of a first chair. In 
a word, the very qualities which he must cultivate to im- 
prove his skill also develop in him some of the funda- 
mental qualities of good citizenship.” 


I should like to add briefly to what Dr. Clapp has said. 
We should continuously remind ourselves that we live in 
an era of increasing leisure time. There are those who ex- 
claim that this means correlatively advancing culture. 
But the plain truth is that additional leisure in many in- 
stances breeds a new crime wave. What is important is 
the use which is made of this time. No more enjoyable, 
attractive, or worth-while engagement of time and atten- 
tion of people freed from labor—and especially youth— 
has been discovered or can be imagined than music as a 
recreational experience. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-SIX 





1 Just before the Journal goes to press, word is received of the death 
of Dr. Clapp. See item on another page of the magazine. 
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1954 MENC Convention 


A REPORT BY VANETT LAWLER 


T ¥s good for us to spend some time reviewing and 

evaluating the Chicago meeting of the Music Edu- 

cators National Conference. No official report can 
possibly be a substitute for the personal observations and 
conclusions made by the MENC members who were in 
Chicago; perhaps such a report will be of some interest 
to members all over the country who did not attend the 
meeting. There is value, however, in review and analysis 
of the largest meeting in the history of the MENC, if 
such a review be based on the contributions of the in- 
dividuals and groups participating in the programs, and 
the collective efforts of the more than fifteen thousand 
people who made the meeting possible. 


$ 


There are various approaches to such an analysis. A 
music critic measures MENC meetings from the stand- 
point of the quality of music performed and the pro- 
ficiency of the performance. A news reporter covers our 
meetings with a view to presenting through news stories, 
editorials, and feature articles the human interest aspects 
of the meetings, the aims and objectives of the organiza- 
tion. We welcome such reviews and analyses. We profit 
a great deal from objective, intelligent and informed re- 
ports of our meetings by professionals from the field of 
musical criticism. Our indebtedness is considerable to the 
members of the working press all over the country who 
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have contributed so effectively to our public relations, 
and who have translated and communicated so itelli- 
gently the aims and objectives of our meetings and of our 
profession to the members of the communities in which 
our conventions are held. 

There still remains the obligation for us to use our own 
yardstick in “talking it over” among ourselves. 


$ 


Every biennial meeting of the MENC has a certain 
fundamental pattern—that is, general sessions, section 
meetings, performing groups, educational exhibits, ex- 
hibits of industry, clinics or workshops. To the 
casual convention-goer it might seem that the meeting 
patterns from one biennium to another resemble each 
other rather closely, when as a matter of fact every bi- 
ennial meeting is tailor-made, so to speak. Distinctive 
features have highlighted each MENC biennial meeting 
during the course of many years. These features 
have reflected the growth of the professional organiza- 
tion and the profession of music education itself. The 
strength of the MENC has been the cumulative growth 
and constantly broadening programs of improvement of 
instruction in music education and public relations which 
are manifested regularly at al MENC meetings-—state, 
division and national. In this respect the Chicago meeting 
will long be remembered for its distinctive contributions. 
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What kind of a report can we make from ourselves to 
ourselves on the Chicago meeting, and what are some of 
the “new doors” which have been opened to us? Here 
are some of the tailor-made objectives which went into 
the plans for the Chicago meeting, and some comments 
in retrospect regarding the possible significance of this 
' objective planning : 

1. Meetings of Official Groups. Adequate time was al- 
located during the first three days of the convention for 
| meetings of the official groups. The meeting of the State 
Presidents National Assembly during the first two days 
left an indelible impression and strengthened the convic- 
F tion that, indeed, in this group is the national core of the 
| MENC. The Board of Directors, the Editorial Board 
Sof the Music Epucators JourNat, the Council of Past 
» Presidents, the National Council of State Supervisors of 
‘Music, and the National Council of State Editors of 
official publications met at intervals during the first three 
days to transact official business belonging to their 
respective groups. The distinctive aspect of all these meet- 
ings lay in the fact that there was no conflict with profes- 
sional meetings, which began on the third day of the 
convention. 

$ 


2. Music in American Education committees were 
given ample time for four two-hour meetings on Friday 
and Saturday of convention week. The meetings gave 
the committees an opportunity to terminate the work of 
their two-year appointment with prepared material for 
the Music in American Education Source Book No. 2, 
which will be published in the fall of 1954. In addition, 
members of the Music in American Education com- 
mittees sponsored professional meetings on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, during the latter half of the 
convention week. P 


3. Music in Elementary Education Workshops. Care- 
ful preparations were made in advance for these work- 
shops, which were designed especially for the classroom 
teachers in Chicago, the suburban communities, and the 


ation 





ns, 
Hi state of Illinois. Thousands of non-music specialists at- 
our tended the seven workshops. Four were originally 
ich planned, and due to unprecedented interest and attend- 
ance it was necessary to schedule some “double features.” 
wn Each teacher attending the workshops received a spe- 
cially prepared publication, and worked with some of the 
country’s outstanding experts in the field of music in 
elementary education. Such extensive planning on this 
ain level for the non-music specialists has not been under- 
ion taken previously by the MENC. An administrator stated 
eX- that as a result of the workshops, administrators in the 
the elementary schools of Chicago are themselves reevaluat- 
ing ing their music programs. Thousands of music specialists 
ach of the Chicago area profited immeasurably from these 
bi- workshops. The workshops were also attended by great 
ive numbers of MENC delegates from all over the country, 
ing many of whom have decided to incorporate such a work- 
res shop plan in their division and state organization meet- 
Za- ings. 
rhe $ 
vth 4. General Sessions. The caliber of the general sessions 
of was unquestionably high. It may be of interest to men- 
ich tion that the topics of addresses were first chosen for the 
ite, general sessions, following which the speakers were in- 
ing vited. In other words, speakers were selected because 
ns. of their known qualifications to deal with specific sub- 
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* jects, rather than the more popular routine of choosing 





speakers first and topics second. 
The general session subjects dealt with were as fol- 
lows: 


“The Stake of Music in Education” (Benjamin C. 
Willis, General Superintendent of Schools, Chicago). 
This address developed the thought-provoking sugges- 
tion that “Those of us in administration and general 
education must be very sure that our music programs are 
controlled by persons who are dedicated to the stake of 
music in education, and not to the individual music ‘spe- 
cialist’s stake in education.” 













“Improving the Music Curriculum in the Elementary 
School” (E. T. McSwain, Dean, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois). Here are 
some excerpts from this excellent address: “Teachers 
cannot teach singing. They can, however, teach children 
to teach themselves to sing and to want to improve in 
their singing . . .. The music consultant or special teach- 
er functions best when she shares her abilities with the 
classroom teacher, or when she assists the classroom 
teacher in finding new resource material .. . . when she 
responds to calls for help from the classroom teacher. 
Every effort needs to be made by school administrators 
and special consultants to safeguard the special status of 
the classroom teacher.” 


“To Unite the Nations” (Archibald J. Carey, Jr., first 
alternate delegate of the United States Delegation to 
the Eighth General Assembly of the United Nations. 
Chicago). Here we heard an address which was pro- 
found and penetrating, and which included the develop- 
ment of such thoughts as “Every leader pays a price for 


















































his leadership . . . . Should we get out of the United 
Nations? .... In the event that the United States with- 
draws, the party will not break up. The party will go 
on without us... . Segregation and discrimination are 


our most deadly enemies in our fight to win and hold 
the good will of the peoples of the world. Three-fourths 
of them are colored, and they view with deep distrust 
our promise of freedom to everyone while some of our 
citizens are not truly free.” 


“Music in the Secondary Schools” (Karl D. Ernst, 
Supervisor of Music, Portland, Oregon, Public Schools). 
The program also included emphasis on the fact that it 
is important for us to place some distinguished practi- 
tioners in our own field on important general sessions. 
Illustrative of this point was the challenging address 
presented by Mr. Ernst who clearly outlined important 
opportunities for music educators in the secondary 
schools, with reference to the particular responsibility 
music educators have in the matter of discrimination in 
the choice of music used in the secondary schools. “In 
too many high school performance groups the material 
used may exhibit a bigness of sound or give momentary 
amusement to performer and listener, but fails to say 
anything significant . .. We need to consider the necessity 
of helping increase the musical understanding and 
enjoyment of our parent audiences . . . informal yet 
dignified program notes either written or narrated with 
student help are often valuable. Perhaps we would use 
better music material if we thought in terms of program 
notes.” 


“Moral and Spiritual Values in Music Education” 
(Earl E. Harper, Dean, School of Fine Arts, State 
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| The pictures on these pages provide just a few samples of many 
scenes which interested the convention cameraman. Of course, every- 
body went to the registration desk—as many as 2,090 in one day. 





Veterans, young teachers, and student members shar2 the workshops 
and special programs. Above: Part of audience at Piano Instruction 
Workshop. Below: A group which found reserved seats for an intor- 


esting demonstration in the Audio-Visual Aids Conter. 


The schools of Chicago and surrounding area furnished most of the 
laboratory groups. This in itself made a total enterprise of consider- 
able magnitude and educational significance. Eclow: A scene 
at one of the several Elementary Instrumental Music Workshops. 


University of Iowa, Iowa City). We heard in this ad- 
dress such statements as these: “If moral and spiritual 
values are to be found in music education, they must 
be found in the character, personality, and life of the 
music educators . . . . Music has been and continues to 
be the greatest instrument of man’s quest for moral and 
spiritual values in living . . .. Moral and spiritual values 
are ultimate values, transcendent but permeative of the 
entire structure of life and education.” 


“Music in Higher Education” (Harold C. Case, Pres- 
ident, Boston University). In this address we had ample 
evidence that college administrators are looking forward 
to expanded music curricula—not alone for training in 
the various professional areas of music, but for the gen- 
eral college student. It was heartening to hear from a 
college administrator who is currently supporting an 
expanded program in the arts in his own institution that 
“there must be increased emphasis upon and attention to 
the humanities in our college curricula . . . institutions 
of higher education must not be content with adequate 
courses for their students . . . they haye an obligation and 
opportunity as well to serve as cultural centers for the 
people in their communities” 


We must reiterate our conviction that topics and 
speakers at all of the general sessions were admirably 
mated. In fact, after carefully reading again the six ad- 
dresses mentioned above, this writer wishes that ways 
and means could be found to publish all the manuscripts, 
or at least abstracts from them. 


$ 


5. Student Members. The Chicago meeting attracted 
over 1,500 student members from all parts of the United 
States. A group of seventy came from one college in the 
Northwest ; two groups, one totaling forty-five and the 
other totaling ninety, came from the East Coast. The 
student members had their own get-together where they 
heard an address of welcome by Oleta Benn, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, who said, “I see in 
you the continuation of the great ideals and magnificent 
spirit which almost fifty years ago moved a tiny group 
of people to associate themselves together in a united 
effort in the cause of music . . . . You must accept or 
reject ideas, suggestions, devices, techniques, fads, fan- 
tasies, and philosophies. You must select your own mu- 
sical experiences, your own ultimate goals, your own 
circle of friends, your professional participation, your 
patterns of believing, your peripheral interests.” 

Our student members had a dance—one especially 
planned for them—another “first” at the 1954 meeting. 
It was this writer’s good fortune to attend the party and 
to talk with some of the students. In discussing the plans 
made for the students at the 1954 meeting, the question 
was raised as to whether the students would prefer to have 
more meetings by themselves. Almost invariably the stu- 
dent members agreed that they preferred to take part in 
as many of the professional meetings as possible and not 








to be isolated as “students.” They felt that they belonged 
with the active members. Indeed, it was quite touching to 
talk with these young people and to learn that they know 
and feel about MENC just as many of the more exper! 
enced MENC members know and feel about the organ- 
ization. One definitely realizes that the Conference be- 
longs to the student members, too. 
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6. The Exhibits. Congratulations and gratitude to our 
friends in industry for bringing to us such a magnificent 
display of materials and equipment. The exhibits were 
never more popular, if, indeed, they have ever been as 
popular before—and deservedly so. 

Since we are “talking things over” with particular 
reference to “new doors” of opportunity being opened 
as a result of the Chicago meeting, special mention must 
be made of an important step taken at the business meet- 
ing of the Music Education Exhibitors Association, when 
that organization officially became the Music Industry 
Council, with provision in its new constitution for aux- 
iliary relationship with the MENC. The implications of 
opportunities for a broader program are obvious in the 
new title of the organization. Again, congratulations to 
you, our friends in music industry, and our best wishes 
to you and ourselves in our cooperative program, 


6 

7. Audio-Visual Education Workshop Center. The 
MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids in Music Edu- 
cation, in cooperation with the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association, sponsored a continuous Workshop 
Center. A distinctive feature of the Center at the 1954 
meeting were the three specially prepared sessions, also 
planned jointly by the MENC and the MEEA, which 
dealt with practical aspects and uses of audio-visual 
equipment and materials. Distinguished experts from the 
audio-visual education field and the music education field 
participated in these special workshops. 


8. Resolutions. The Council of Past Presidents pre- 
sented significant resolutions at the business meeting 
on Monday afternoon of Conference Week. The 
members of the MENC Division Boards, who worked so 
long and faithfully at the 1953 meetings in summarizing 
in their Resolutions the basic needs and problems of 
music education today, may feel rewarded by the fact 
that the Council of Past Presidents carefully reviewed 
the 1953 Resolutions and utilized them generously in 
their preparation of the 1954 Resolutions. 

In presenting the Resolutions at the business meeting, 
Fowler Smith, chairman of the Council of Past Presi- 
dents, said: “What do we music educators really believe 
in our hearts? Do we give lip service only to the ideals 
embodied in these Resolutions which we are considering ? 
Only to the extent to which each member of the Confer- 
ence translates these ideals into action will they be ef- 
fective. It is in this spirit that the Council of Past Presi- 
dents submits these Resolutions to you. They reflect the 
thinking of our membership from every area of the coun- 
try and epitomize the Resolutions from all six Division 
Conferences in 1953.” 

Said one Conference member, “We have never had 
such thoughtful and important statements in the form 
of official Resolutions. I predict that they will be grate- 
fully received and used by the profession.” 

$ 

9. Music and Performing Groups. Over 3,500 students 
came from outside Chicago to participate in perform- 
ing groups. Approximately 3,000 students participated 
from Chicago and suburban Chicago. There was an 
abundance of performing groups, which always char- 
acterize MENC meetings. The 1954 meeting plan in- 
cluded careful consideration of the actual placement of 
performing groups. A sincere effort was made to insure 
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There were many opportunities for just listening to fine music. The 
mein lebby of the Conrad Hilton afforded a nice setting for this 
concert. If you counted, you found sixty-four large and small ensem- 
bles in the program from sixteen states, Chicago and suburbs. 






































But back to the workshops. If one is too crowded try ancther—or visit 

the exhibits. The exhibits, by the way. were exceptionally fine. 

Above: A television demonstration. Below: One of the Piano Insiruc- 
tion Elementary Workshop demonstration groups. 


Lobby Sings at’ the close of each day ran true to form. The photog- 
rapher, who picked out this group on the marble stairs for a close- 
up, said that he never knew anyone could enjoy singing so much. 





















































audiences at all meetings where performing groups were 
scheduled. Special attention was given to the matter of 
balancing the number of these performing groups; that 
is, bands, orchestras, and choruses from all levels. 

In the experience of this writer, never has more con- 
sistent attention been given to the quality of music per- 
formed by the groups. Not only were all the conductors 
contacted with reference to this point at the time the 
groups were invited to come to Chicago, but programs 
were carefully reviewed prior to release to the printer. 
The 1954 meeting made a distinctive contribution in the 
matter of studying carefully the framework of the con- 
vention program with a view to careful placement of a 
well-balanced number of performing groups, which set 
a new level of attainment in the quality of their music. 


$ 


10. Afternoon Concert Periods. For the most part, 
MENC concert periods have been in the evenings. The 
1954 meeting has begun what appears to be an especially 
desirable feature of any program (state, division or na- 
tional), and that is daytime concerts. The chamber music 
concerts on Monday and Tuesday and the symphony 
orchestra concert on Wednesday of Conference Week 
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Preschool and kindergarten chil- 
dren took part wholeheartedly in 
their demonstrations as you can 
see by these pictures. Again is 
illustrated (left) the intense inter- 
est of the music educators who 
furnished packed audiences for 
the scores of workshops and 
demonstrations. The small picture 
shows in the background some 
of the instruments and equip- 
ment used in the demonstrations. 
Incidentally, the music teachers 
themselves were the demonstra- 
tors in some instances, as shown 
at the bottom of the page. 






were indeed enthusiastically received—and, may we add, 
so well received that several parallel concerts could have 
been programmed to accommodate all who wished to at- 


tend. 


$ 


ll. Music Repertory Workshop. Here is an illustra- 
tion of a page being taken from the program book of one 
of the 1953 Division meetings—the Southern, where in 
1953 an exceptionally well-organized Music Repertory 
Workshop was programmed under the sponsorship of the 
National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission, 
an auxiliary of the MENC. This type of program is an 
innovation at National meetings and proves the wisdom 
of including this important subject at all of our conven- 
tions. In fact, based on the success and popularity of 
this meeting in Chicago, Conference officers of the next 
biennium might well consider including several such ses- 
sions. A special bouquet goes to NIMAC officers for so 
successfully introducing the Music Repertory Workshop 
at the 1954 biennial. 

6 


12. International Aspects of the Chicago Meeting. As 
usual, guests were on hand from many foreign countries. 
For over ten years the MENC has featured meetings on 
international relations in its biennial programs, and 
MENC members have heard about plans for interna- 
tional meetings on music education. In Chicago were out- 
lined for the first time the aims, objectives and nature of 
the organization of the International Society of Musie 
Education which was organized in Brussels in 1953. Be 
cause the MENC membership has so loyally supported 
this entire international activity, it was particularly fitting) 
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Music instruction for handicapped children 
received special attention. 


that the first presentation on behalf of the International 
Society of Music Education should be made by its presi- 
dent at the 1954 MENC Convention. 


$ 


13. Jointly Sponsored Programs. MENC again shared 
a joint meeting with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. The importance of this great organization 
to the MENC is obvious. New relationships were estab- 
lished in this biennium with two other important national 
organizations with which MENC jointly sponsored a 
meeting on “Music Education in the Community,” The 
American Symphony Orchestra League, Inc., and the 
Association of Junior Leagues of America, Inc. Special 
mention is made of these jointly sponsored meetings and 
their value. It is something which can well be encouraged 
at future conventions of the MENC and can perhaps 
be emulated at state and division meetings. Such coop- 
erative programs are definitely part and parcel of the 
good public relations for MENC and music education. 


14. Music Education Research Council. In Conference 
history a point of distinction for the 1954 convention 
will undoubtedly be the action initiated by the Board of 
Directors in providing for a study of the purpose and 
function of the Music Education Research Council in 
relation to the present over-all program of the Confer- 
ence. The importance of this permanent official body of 
the MENC has been demonstrated over a long period of 
vears. Its services, however, have not all necessarily been 
of a nature which could be defined as within the scope of 
the title “Music Education Research.” Further, there has 
heen vast change in the functional aspects of the organ- 
ization through extensive and increasing activity of 


Not all was serious—although the famous world cham- 

pion Schmidt Brothers Barbershop Quartet takes its 

music very seriously; certainly they so impressed the 

music educators for whom they sang. Left: A special 

serenade. The next two pictures show happy moments 
at the student members’ dance. 





committees and through assignments to special official 
groups. The need for clarification of the position of the 
Music Education Research Council in its relationship 
to this entire program has been recognized and discussed 
for some time. This task was assigned by the National 
Board of Directors to the Research Council itself, which 
was designated as a committee of the whole, and re- 
quested to make a report to the Executive Committee 
within a period of one year. The Council consists of 





eighteen members, six of whom are elected for a term 
of six years at each biennial convention. The members 
who retired from the Council at the close of their six- 
year term of service in 1954 are included as members of 
the committee of the whole. The group met and got down 
to work during the convention, and already has prepared 
the general framework of its recommendations for a 
constructive program and plan of operation. 


6 
. Journal of Research in Music Education. At the 


15 
_ 1952 meeting in Philadelphia tentative plans were made 


for the publication of a research in music education 
periodical. Another “‘first’’ at the 1954 Chicago meeting 
was the first meeting of the Editorial Committee of this 
publication. The Journal of Research in Music Education 
is meeting a long-felt need and is one of the strongest 
indications that, indeed, MENC is a mature organization 
with a comprehensive program. The congratulations from 
many, many people go to the JR ME Editorial Committee. 


é 


16. NIM AC. The National Interscholastic Music Ac- 
tivities Commission, successor to the National School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association, had its first 
biennial meeting in its new role. An important part of 
NIMAC’s program of activities, already under way, was 
reviewed in the April-May Issue of the Music Epvu- 
CATORS JOURNAL. Further extension of the program was 
discussed and agreed upon at the Chicago meeting. Im- 




































portant in this program will be the functions of the 
Advisory Committee, which includes leaders from vari- 
ous organizations concerned with interscholastic activities 
in music. The Advisory Committee met in Chicago in 
connection with the sessions of the Board of Control of 
the Commission. 

Current projects reported on included the nation-wide 
survey of competitive and non-competitive interscholastic 
activities ; the publication in the near future of the Man- 
ual ; the 1954-55 Selective Music Lists for Band, Orches- 
tra and Chorus to be available the coming fall, and the 
revised Solo and Ensembie Lists to be published the 
following season. “Standards of Adjudication” and the 
“Guide for Sight Reading Tests,” two important sec- 
tions of the new Manual, were presented in workdraft 
form. Copies of both were distributed at the meeting and 
made available to all interested persons at the MENC 
publications table. 

The NIMAC Division Boards will make important 
program contributions to each of the six MENC Divi- 
sion conventions in the spring of 1955. 


$ 


This conversational piece, “Let’s Talk It Over,” is 
intended as nothing more than some observations on 
what, at least to this writer, have seemed like some defi- 
nite accomplishments and departures, shall we say, of 
the Chicago meeting. So many more things could be said 
—any number of other approaches could be made—in 
review of such a meeting which was the connecting link 
in the history of the organization of the music education 
profession between the 1952 meeting and its accomplish- 
ments and the anticipated accomplishments of the next 
biennial meeting, which will be held in St. Louis in 1956. 

The accompanying photographs will undoubtedly carry 
to JourRNAL readers the magnificent spirit and effer- 
vescence prevalent during the entire eight-day period in 
Chicago. The 1954 Chicago meeting was a happy one. 

Congratulations are most certainly due President 
Ralph E. Rush, who worked so faithfully and so well, 
and to his Board of Directors who were always willing 
to advise and confer with President Rush on matters of 
policy pertaining to program content. To the chairmen 
and members of the Music in American Education Com- 
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A very important Conference 
responsibility usually unher- 
alded and unsung is that as- 
signed to the chairman and 
members of the _ Election 
Board. If you attended the 
Chicago convention you saw 
one cr more members of the 
efficient group of well-known 
Conference members manning 
the ballot boxes. At left: The 
ballot-counting crew. The in- 
set shows Chairman James 
Barrett and Aleen Watrous 
emptying one of the jour bal- 
lot boxes. It was the photog- 
rapher’s idea to show us that 
the counters had something to 
count. (See page 62.) 


mittees who provided material for our next Source Book, 
and who planned the fine special sessions, much credit is 
due. To the boys and girls in the performing groups our 
special thanks for always making MENC meetings the 
most distinctive, alive and vital in the entire field of edu- 
cation. Again, special compliments to the members of 
industry who brought us such an extraordinary exposi- 
tion of materials, and who were so generous on numerous 
occasions in providing us with instruments and materials 
for our sessions. 

Our appreciation to the officers and members of our 
state unit in Illinois, the Illinois Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, who cooperated in building the program and fur- 
nishing outstanding groups for the program; and to the 
officers and members of the Chicago In-and-About Music 
Educators Club for their substantial contributions. A 
hearty vote of thanks from all delegates to the 1954 
meeting goes to our friends in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
which was our headquarters home during the Confer- 
ence Week. 

Finally, our heartfelt gratitude to the Chicago friends 
of the MENC, the administrators, our professional mem- 
bers, and classroom teachers, who worked so tirelessly 
with us and for us on the occasion of our memorable 
return to Chicago for our 1954 meeting. 
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Improving the Music Curriculum 
in the 






Elementary School 


E. T. McSWAIN 


USIC EDUCATORS have achieved distinct im- 
provement in music education in the elementary 
schools during the past half century. Many thou- 

sands of adults are experiencing interests and satisfac- 
tions in the musical arts because of their discovery of 
motivating enjoyment and appreciation of music during 
the years they attended an elementary school. Music in 
most school systems is recognized as an important part 
of a balanced curriculum designed to serve the develop- 
mental needs of children and the needs of a dynamic 
society. 

School people should understand that human society 
has been catapulted into a thermonuclear age. Children, 
youth, and adults are living in a period identified by 
E. J. Trueblood as “The Dawn of a Post-Modern Era.” 
The recent experiments with the hydrogen bomb reveal 
man’s progress in the physical sciences. The real frontier 
to be conquered is man and his human relations. Schools 
are challenged to help young people discover and accept 
the personal and aesthetic values in the humanities, music, 
art, literature and dramatics. 


Improvement in human relations depends upon the 
quality of feelings, attitudes, values and goals of men and 
women. Music educators as they assist more children to 
develop an appreciation and an understanding of good 
music and to experience emotional satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment in musical expression will be making a significant 
contribution to the improvement of personal living, fam- 
ily membership and community citizenship. In an age 
of applied science, people will need music not only as a 
means of creative enjoyment, but as a way to find whole- 
some outlets for emotional tension and strain. 


The Challenge to Improve 


The decade 1954-1964 offers a challenge for continued 
improvement in music education. During this period the 
enrollment in the elementary schools will be the largest 
in the history of American education. These millions of 
boys and girls are the nation’s most valuable resource. The 
quality of education these young citizens experience in the 
schools will affect not only their personal living but also 
the mental and moral power of the nation. The emotional 
maturing of these future adults is conditioned by the emo- 
tional feelings, attitudes and appreciations they experience 
in daily living in and out of school. 

Music is for creative expression and enjoyment. The 
contribution that music may make to personal and social 


—_——. 


Mr. McSwain is dean of the School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 

versity, Evanston, Ill. He gave the principal address at the “Music for 

hood” General Session of the MENC convention, Saturday morning, 
March 27. This is the full text of the address. 
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living of people in the second half of this century will 
depend chiefly on the achievement of teachers and ad- 
ministrators in providing a curriculum whereby children 
will discover, accept, and pursue personal enjoyment, 
motivating appreciations and sustaining interests in the 
musical arts. Children who find satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment in good music will have a higher appraisal as adults 
regarding the need and value of music for children, youth 
and adults in modern society. 

Applied science will continue to increase the speed and 
scope of communication, transportation and production. 
The emotional strain in living in an atomic age will be- 
come greater. People face the responsibility of learning 
how to live in a global world. The job of living in a com- 
plex age can affect, with serious consequences to society, 
the emotional behavior of children and adults. In the 
music arts children will discover many emotionalized val- 
ues and attitudes which nourish wholeness in personal 
living, and a philosophy of life that places the worth, 
dignity, and happiness of the individual above the luxury 
of mechanical gadgets. 

Music is indispensable to improved community living in 
the years ahead when applied science will make available 
more leisure time for all individuals. Good music in the 
modern age is as fundamental in the developing of a mind 
and a personality able to cope adequately with societal 
forces and changes as any subject in the school program. 
School people should seek every constructive means to 
provide for children in the next decade the opportunity 
to discover more satisfaction, to develop more interest and 
appreciation, and to participate more often in music en- 
joyment. 


The Living-Learning Process 


Continued improvement in the music curriculum is de- 
pendent also on the readiness of music educators to im- 
prove their understanding of the living-learning process 
that enables each child to create a psychological-emotional- 
social self that gives meaning, purpose, and satisfaction 
when interacting with school, home and community situa- 
tions. Important is the concept that each child is a unique 
human being. The teacher’s interpretation of this idea 
conditions his methods of teaching and also his personal 
relations with children. 

Each child lives among and interacts with people, ob- 
jects and events. However, the ideas, feelings, and skills 
which he learns from this interaction are the creative 
results of his own mental and emotional behaving “under- 
his-skin” or his “private” world. The learnings accepted 
in previous situations affect the degree of adequacy he 
recognizes in dealing with new experiences. Each child 
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develops a mind and personality as he discovers, ap- 
praises and accepts learnings from the varied experiences 
encountered in daily living. He learns what he accepts 
to use from his living. The quality of his learning 
depends upon the quality of meanings, satisfactions and 
feelings created in his “under-the-skin” behaving. Teach- 
ers are privileged to live with children. They cannot and 
should not attempt to live the child’s life. Each individual, 
child or adult, must live with the content of his “under- 
the-skin” self that is the product of continuous self- 
education. 

The primary function of the school is to provide a 
resource environment of guidance, activities and materials 
which can be used by each child to improve the purpose, 
content, and emotional tone of the life he is creating and 
living in his “under-the-skin” psychological, emotional 
and biological behaving. Teaching is a creative process 
of understanding and helping the child so that he im- 
proves the process and content of self-education. There 
is a salient difference between the child as a living, feel- 
ing, learning and maturing person and the teacher’s men- 
tal interpretation of the child. 

In the degree that a teacher strives to improve his or 
her mental creation of the pupil, the expressive behavior 
of the teacher will motivate a more cooperative response 
from the pupil. Each child interacts with the teacher he 
has created and interpreted in his mind. Teachers who 
strive to understand the “under-the-skin” purposes, feel- 
ings and needs of children and who strive to share with 
them their enjoyment, interest and appreciations of music 
will be more successful in helping children to discover 
and to accept the creative values in good music. Creative 
teaching fosters creative learning. 


Resource Materials 


Music teachers may find it helpful to direct attention 
to the simple but all-important question, “Where does 
music exist for the child?” The teacher’s music, written 
songs, musical recordings and musical instruments are 
in the external or resource environment of children. 
What they mean to each child is dependent upon the 
child’s “under-the-skin” response. These resource ma- 
terials are useful to the child as he interprets and accepts 
them in using the language of music to express and to 
fulfill his own emotional needs. Each child is a musician. 
Since each child is unique, he experiences a uniqueness 
in expressing and interpreting music. The purpose of 
music education is to help each child to become a better 
musician. 

It is unreasonable to expect all children to be alike 
musically. Each child should be encouraged to discover, 
with the teacher’s guidance, his own enjoyment, tastes 
and appreciations in music. An improved curriculum in 
music is planned to serve the individual abilities of chil- 
dren. It is successful in the degree that it offers children 
the means for improving and in sharing their interests, 
expressions and appreciations in music. Music in the 
classroom should assist pupils in experiencing more and 
better music in their “under-the-skin” behaving. The 
more music a child has within himself, the greater will 
be his desire to learn more from the music of people and 
of recordings, and of instruments. One function of the 
teacher is to provide an enriched music curriculum and 
a musical atmosphere in the classroom. 
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One effective way to improve the music curriculum 
is to offer varied opportunities for children to express 
their emotions and ideas in singing. Singing is a natural 
medium of oral expression for children. All children 
can sing and like to sing. Some are more experienced 
singers than other children. All children should be en- 
couraged to sing and to sing more often. Children are 
motivated to improve the skills involved in singing when 
they are privileged to sing with and under the friencly 
guidance of teachers who enjoy singing. 

Children experience satisfaction and appreciation in 
writing songs, in singing songs created by other children, 
in singing with the teacher or a recording, in singing songs 
written for children by adults, in singing folk songs and 
in learning to sing songs which are accepted as an im- 
portant part of the cultural heritage. 

Instructional methods used in motivating and in help- 
ing children to experience enjoyment and meaningful 
improvement in singing should be appraised carefully 
by teachers as they observe and diagnose the overt 
musical expression and behavior of children. Teachers 
cannot teach singing. They do have the opportunity, 
however, through the sharing of their musical abilities 
and their friendly guidance to help boys and girls to 
teach themselves to sing and to want to improve in their 
singing. The formal music lesson has been replaced by 
an informal situation in which children sing for the joy 
of singing. Pupils are encouraged to appraise the songs 
they want to sing. Children are motivated to express 
their emotions and their musical spirit as well as to learn 
the words. The singing and learning to sing a variety of 
songs will bring much enjoyment and satisfaction in the 
classroom. 


Creative Listening 


Creative listening is an important part of a balanced 
curriculum. Children need many opportunities and 
professional leadership in developing psycho-emotional 
sensitivity when listening to different kinds of musical 
expression. Each child creates his own mental and emo- 
tional interpretations to music he hears. Musical listening 
involves more than auditory response. Children need 
assistance as well as encouragement in learning to use 
their imagination and emotions when listening to music. 
Pupils should have the opportunity to express frankly 
and without fear of adult criticism their appraised re- 
sponses to different songs and musical selections. Ques- 
tionable is the practice of requiring children to listen 
only to musical selections the teacher has decided are 
good for children. Boys and girls enjoy listening to new 
songs. They are motivated to improve their tastes, inter- 
ests and appreciations when they share with the teacher 
in selecting the music they want to hear. 

Listening to music in out-of-school situations may be 
correlated effectively with the classroom curriculum when 
children are invited to bring to school musical selections 
they have heard at home, over the radio, on television, of 
in a church, to share with their classmates. An atmosphere 
for friendly discussion of what they like and do not like 
about these selections will enable pupils to revise their 
musical tastes and to refine the criteria to be used in 
differentiating between poor music and good music. A 
classroom library of musical recordings contributed by 
the school and pupils is as essential as a library of books 
and magazines. 
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Opportunity to Play Musical 
Instruments 


Significant progress has been made in recent years to 
provide for children the opportunity to learn to play 
musical instruments. The rhythm bands and toy orches- 
tras in the primary grades provide experiences and moti- 
vation to express musical ideas or feelings through an 
instrument. Children are encouraged in such situations 
to learn to play such instruments as the drum, xylophone, 
violin, cornet or piano. Children should first use the 
instrument to give expression to their “under-the-skin” 
music. They should also learn the skills needed in playing 
selections adapted to different levels of ability. Instru- 
mental orchestras or bands can contribute motivation for 
improvement in enjoyment, tastes, appreciations and skills 
on the part of children in the intermediate grades. 


The values of the orchestra or band are in the oppor- 
tunity for children to participate in a group musical situa- 
tion. These experiences should be appraised in terms of 
their meaning and satisfaction to bovs and girls. Emo- 
tional frustration, tensions and psychological barriers 
may be experienced when the emphasis is on standards of 
performance which are not normal for children. Adults 
are courteous and helpful in the degree that they know 
how to listen attentively and with appreciation to the 
music of children when they are participating in a choir, 
band, or orchestra. Adults may discover the musical values 
of the choir, band or orchestra to children by observing 
the facial expression or bodily movement of individual 
members of the group. These musical activities are for 
children rather than teacher or parents. Fortunate is the 
child who has discovered and has improved the ability 
to play for his own mental enjoyment and emotional 
satisfaction one or more musical instruments. 


Correlation and Evaluation 


Correlation of music with other school subjects or 
activities contributes to improvement in the total school 
curriculum. Classroom teachers and music instructors 
should be careful not to force music in all curriculum 
units. Music is a subject with its own form and content. 
Music must be protected from exploitation when used 
improperly in other curriculum activities. Pupils in their 
“under-the-skin” behavior discover quickly the meaning- 
ful contribution music may make to improved learning 
in otner curriculum subjects. 


Objectives and methods in evaluating the performance 
and progress of children in expressive and receptive 
musical behavior should be given critical examination. 
The primary purpose and function of evaluation is to 
assist boys and girls desiring to improve and to recognize 
improvement in their singing, listening, playing and in 
their tastes, interests and appreciations in music. The 
teacher’s use of evaluation methods and instruments 
must be appraised by their effect on the musical behavior 
of each child. 


Overemphasis on adult evaluation of children’s re- 
sponses in music can cause children to develop barriers 
which interfere with continued progress in finding satis- 
faction, enjoyment and other desirable learnings in music. 
Marks, rewards, and other types of evaluation should be 
used with professional skill in the elementary school. 
Teachers in many schools have discontinued the practice 
of giving marks in music. Teacher-pupil and teacher- 
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parent conferences have proven to be more constructive 
in appraising the needs and progress of pupils. 

Music educators who desire to help all children to 
experience mental and emotional improvement in music 
may find it advisable to examine the possible consequences 
to children when great emphasis is placed on contests 
and other types of competition in music. When musical 
contests are kept on a friendly, childhood level they may 
serve a useful purpose. When such contests direct at- 
tention to high performance standards and the critical 
appraisal by adults, the musical value for children may 
be seriously impaired, if not completely eliminated.’ In 
some instances the musical performance of a group of 
children becomes a competition between teachers of 
music. Children experience motivation and satisfaction 
in friendly competition which requires performance skills 
adapted to their ability. Elementary schools should pro- 
tect children from competition that imitates the musical 
contests which characterize many high schools. Music in 
the elementary school is justified in the degree that it 
enables all children to experience fun, satisfaction, and 
aesthetic values in musical expression. Music is for the 
enrichment of the personal and social living of boys and 
girls. 


The Classroom Teacher and Music 


Improvement in the music curriculum will emerge 
when the classroom teacher recognizes and accepts re- 
sponsibility for teaching music. Teachers with the aid 
of record player, pitch pipe, and other resource materials 
can be most successful in helping pupils learn and enjoy 
music. They can make music a functional part of the 
school day. 


Questionable is the practice of departmentalizing music 
instruction in the elementary schools. The music teacher 
or consultant should seek to help classroom teachers ex- 
perience enjoyment and satisfaction in teaching music. 
The professional role of the music teacher or consultant 
is to assist teachers: (1) by making available resource 
materials and instructional aids, (2) in diagnosing the 
musical responses, abilities and needs of children, (3) in 
discovering ways to improve their teaching methods, and 
(4) in finding satisfaction and professional recognition 
for achievement in teaching music. School administra- 
tors who ask music teachers to evaluate by rating or other 
techniques the teaching ability and results of classroom 
teachers may cause many teachers to dislike teaching 
music and may create a psychological and emotional bar- 
rier between classroom teachers and music consultants. 


+ 


Children are living today in a global world. Schools 
should provide a curriculum that helps these young people 
to better understand children and adults in other world- 
neighbor countries. Music is a universal language. It 
is a medium for emotional expression common to all 
people. Music is democratic for the reason that it offers 
enjoyment and satisfaction to children and adults irre- 
spective of where they live. The music curriculum should 
provide materials and situations that assist pupils in 
learning to enjoy the music of children and adults in 
different countries. Through music, young citizens may 
discover and may appreciate the musical similarities of 
people throughout the world. An understanding and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-FOUR 
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Resolutions 


Adopted by the Music Educators National Conference 
Chicago, Illinois, 1954 


In presenting these resolutions to the membership of the Music Educators National 
Conference at the biennial convention in Chicago, Fowler Smith, chairman of the 
Council of Past Presidents, which, by provision of the MENC constitution is 
charged with the responsibility of preparing the resolutions, said in part: “What 
do we music educators really believe in our hearts? Do we give lip service only 
to the ideals embodied in these resolutions which we are. considering? Only to 
the extent to which each member of the Conference translates these ideals into 
action, will they be effective . . . It is in this spirit that the Council of Past 
Presidents submits these resolutions to you. They reflect the thinking of our 
membership from every area of the country, and epitomize the resolutions adopted 
by all six Division Conferences submitted in 1953.” 


Music a Universal Need 


The Music Educators National Conference reaffirms 
its conviction that music education is making a unique 
contribution to public education. 

The American concept of public education demands 
that we provide, for all children, free educational 
opportunities that will develop their physical, intel- 
lectual, spiritual, moral and social nature, contribute 
to their economic welfare and stimulate their sense 
of responsibility as good American citizens. 

We, as members of the MENC, pledge our support 
to the total program of education. We declare our 
desire to study, to understand and to aid in improving 
the school program. We will endeavor to interpret this 
program—its objectives and its needs—to the public 
it is designed to serve. We shall challenge and defend 
all attacks on our schools—whether born of malice 
or of misunderstanding. 

We declare our deep conviction that every child 
has a right to the fuller self-realization provided 
through continuous, vital and inspiring musical 
experiences. 

We believe that the highest values in music educa- 
tion reside in aesthetic experiences, in the elevation of 
spirit in response to beauty and in the symbolic ex- 
pression of the inner life of feeling. A contribution 
so important to the well-rounded personality justifies 
a place of major importance for music in the total 
program of public education. 

At the 1919 meeting- of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference in St. Louis, Frances Elliott 
Clark made the following powerful statement which 
represents the best thinking of our Conference 
throughout the years: “The hour of music as educa- 
tion has struck. Not music for fun nor entertainment, 
nor as a pastime or accomplishment, nor yet as an 
art, standing alone—although at times it may be any 
or all of these—but as one of the great vital forces of 
education.” 


Strength Through Unity 

We reaffirm our faith in the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference (its divisions and state organiza- 
tions, and its affiliates) as a comprehensive and demo- 


cratic organization capable of promoting the highest 
values of music education. We deplore any movement 
which tends to threaten its unity and weaken its 
influence. A unified and cooperative music education 
program to meet the needs of all children challenges 
the best in all of us. 


Relationship with Professional 
Educational Organizations 

(a) To the National Education Association, MENC 
expresses appreciation for constructive work which 
it is doing for all of education, and pledges its support 
to the Centennial Action Program, which we hope 
will come from every segment of the MENC. 

(b) To the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, we express our appreciation of its broad. 
comprehensive educational outlook, and MENC wel- 
comes the opportunity to work side by side with 
AASA and to actively participate in its forward look- 
ing programs. 


Relationship with Closely Allied Organizations 

The musical development of the youth is reflected 
and enhanced by the contribution made by agencies 
operating in specific areas outside of school jurisdic- 
tion. MENC and its members welcome the opportunity 
to support and actively cooperate with such organiza- 
tions in promoting mutual understanding and working 
relationship. Mutual benefit is found in close coopera- 
tion with the Music Teachers National Association, 
the National Association of Schools of Music, the 
American Music Conference, the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, the American Association of 
Colleges of Teacher Education, the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, and other similar organizations 
on national, state and local levels. 


International Society for Music Education 


The formation of the International Society for Music 
Education in Brussels in July 1953 provides for the 
first time in history an opportunity for us to join 
with our colleagues in other countries in efforts to 
secure for children everywhere their right to music 
instruction as a part of general education. Both as «n 
organization and as individuals we should support 
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unfailingly this new world-wide organization. We 
accept the statement by Carlos Romulo in a speech to 
the United Nations Assembly: “The teachers’ task now 
is to orient the mind of America’s youth toward a 
wide appreciation of human affairs, that they may 
better grasp the unalterable fact of the oneness of 
man’s destiny over and above the cultural differences 
of the various people that inhabit our planet.” 


Parent-Teacher Associations 


The Conference expresses its high regard for the 
aims and achievements of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in both its national and local 
organizations, and bespeaks the continued support of 
the Congress in the promotion of a program of edu- 
cation which recognizes the importance of the fine 
arts, and gives to that segment of the curriculum 
appropriate and adequate emphasis. 


Cost of Music Education 


The cost of a well-equipped and well-administered 
program of music education is fully justified by the 
contribution it makes in the lives of our citizens. The 
Conference through its members is obligated to bring 
to the attention of administrators the information and 
recommendations of studies and surveys which set 
forth the needs of a well-functioning music program. 

Schools should make provision for the following: 

(a) Adequate housing including acoustically treated 
music rooms. 

(b) Adequate equipment including pianos, record 
players, music libraries and other standard equipment. 

(c) Adequate time allotment. 

(d) Scheduling of classes to permit continuity of 
musical activity. 


Music Curriculum to Provide for 
Basic Needs of all Children 

The emphasis of general education toward an in- 
creased consideration for gifted children is supported 
by music educators, who regard the discovery and 
encouragement of talented students as one of their 
chief responsibilities. Such emphasis is not intended 
to minimize the operation of the thesis that music is 
the heritage of all children; and general music, de- 
signed for all students including those whose interest 
and abilities do not lead them into special performing 
groups, must be of major consideration in planning a 
program of music education. 


Upgrading of Standards in Quality of 
Music Offerings in the Schools 

We re-emphasize our conviction that only worth- 
while music, well performed, has cumulative and 
permanent value. Excellent performance of music of 
ephemeral, or so-called popular music, falls short of 
the high purpose of music as a ministry in the realm 
of aesthetic and spiritual experience. We believe that 
social demands made of music can be met effectively 
without compromising high standards of quality of 
music to be performed. 


Radio, Television, and Audio-Visual Aids 

We extend grateful acknowledgment to the radio 
and television stations for the many fine musical pro- 
grams which are being offered in increasing number, 
and for their cooperation in making available the 
facilities of their stations for broadcasting musical 
programs from the schools. 
We commit our membership to the stimulation of 





listening audiences to programs of acceptable musical 
worth as a medium of developing discrimination and 
taste. At the same time, we recognize the need for 
encouragement of all students to participate in making 
music, individually and in groups, lest we become a 
nation of listeners only. 

We encourage the increasing use of all audio-visual 
aids which will improve music instruction. 

We especially commend those municipalities, states 
and educational institutions that are developing their 
own FM radio and television facilities designed solely 
for educational purposes. 

Such a service is of particular value in the pro- 
motion of music in the rural and village schools. 


Recruitment of Music Teachers 


The advancement of the program of music education 
in the nation is faced with a crucial need of teachers 
prepared to teach music. It is important for music 
educators to assume a share of the responsibility 
for recruiting teachers of music. Today’s music teacher 
has a wider task than that of adequately mastering 
the subject matter and performing skills in the field 
of music. Other important qualifications are: a desire 
to teach, respect and sympathy for learners of every 
kind as well as for people in general. 

It, therefore, becomes the obligation of the music 
teacher to recognize these personal qualities, as well 
as musical capabilities, of students and acquaint them 
with the opportunities and personal satisfaction to be 
found in teaching, and guide them at an early age 
in the pursuit of musical study which will equip them 
for successful careers in teaching. 


Acknowledgments 


The Conference membership gratefully acknowl- 
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We commend President Ralph E. Rush, his Execu- 
tive Committee, and his Board of Directors for 
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affairs, and in building for this biennial meeting a 
program of great significance for the advancement 
of music education. 
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contributions made by the Music in American Educa- 
tion Committees on division and national levels, which 
lift our sights to ever-expanding horizons. 

The Conference further expresses appreciation for 
the hospitality and courtesy extended by the author- 
ities and citizens of Chicago and the State of Illinois. 
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his staff, and to the local committees who helped 

make this fourteenth biennial conference a success. 
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NEW YORK 17-3 EAST 43rd ST. * CLEVELAND 14—43 THE ARCADE * LOS ANGELES 17—700 WEST 7th ST. 





ARTHUR FRACKENPOHL—Suite for Strings 
Based on American folk songs, this suite was originally written for string quartet and may be played by 
either a string orchestra or four players. 


SCORE AND PARTS, COMPLETE ........ 
SCORE....... essen ... $2.50 PARTS, EACH 


ssinilianstihculdaeneiciactaaciunntineitd $4.50 
$ 50 






NEW WIND QUARTETS ARRANGED BY HENRY ‘AARON 


TCHAIKOVSK Y—Humoresque 


Arranged for oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon (or bass clarinet) 


SCORE AND PARTS..... sshd lleeahisseieigaceniaan $1.50 
SCORE et ee PARTS, Ee $ .25 
HAY DN—Capriccio 
Arranged for wind quartet SCORE AND PARTS siieuhinelai coset ialeiaiiiaaa i alannbaniimiinant $1.35 
ee : ..§ 48 PARTS, EACH Lcssslscansiabntnasliand $ .20 
HANDEL—Chaconne 
Arranged for wind quartet NE a I isckah hs daca nila aieaanlaielicemesiliiaaas aise eailan $1.50 
SCORE é‘ $ .35 PARTS, EACH... — 
FRESCOBALDI—Gagliarda 
Arranged for wind quartet SEE EEE SNPIIIII 0s+ssisinnesniciaguianenascabieeensiabisuienniaagabiaianiencianeael $1.75 


SCORE ......... cee 25 PARTS, EACH. coon $ .20 
The above four publications have been arranged so that they may be performed by any one of several 


groups of instruments. For example, Capriccio may be played by either oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon. 


or two clarinets, trombone and bass clarinet. Various combinations possible are indicated in score and parts. 


ROBERT WILLAMAN—Six Easy Excerpts for Four Clarinets 
From string quartets by Schubert, Haydn, Schumann, Mozart, Brahms and Grieg. 
SCORE AND PARTS... 


OCTAVIO PINTO_Tom Thumb’ $s March (Arranged for brass sextet by H. S. Hannaford) 


I I i cicctsnecsctonssentpiessencsncceeii $1.25 

STS nl tae PARTS, EACH ooo $ .20 
EINO OLANDER—First Suite for Four Trombones (Edited by Harold Ferguson) 

EE aT EN $1.75 


TROMBONE | fend contracted score) $ .65 OTHER PARTS, EACH $ 40 a 


VICTOR HERBERT—Sweetheorts (Arranged by Paul Yoder) 


FULL BAND WITH CONDENSED SCORE...0000o0..o...cccccccccceeeeneeeees $5.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND WITH CONDENSED SCORE.......0.0..0.....cccceeees $8.00 
CONDENSED SCORE. Silence: ste ae 25 EXTRA ante GACH. $ 50 








MOZART—Symphony i in G Minor snail ‘Adolf Schmid) 
In this edition, which is especially suited for high-school and college orchestras, the original score has been 
retained wherever possible and indicated by large notes. The orchestration is augmented to full orchestra 


with fingerings and bowings given to assist string players. Without With 
Full Score — Full Score 


SET A: 2 Violin 1; 2 Violin Il; Viola; Violoncello; 
Bass; and all wind and percussion.......... $ 7.50 $11.50 
SET B: Set A plus 3 Violin 1; 3 Violin Il; 2 Viola; 


4 Violoncello; 2 Bass... . 11.00 15.00 
SET C: Set A plus 6 Violin I 6 Violin i; 4 Viola; 
4 Violoncello; 4 Bass............. es 14.50 18.50 
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Instrumental Music in the Elementary Schools 
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an individual in our democratic society. The cur- 

riculum is designed to attend to the child’s social- 
emotional self, as well as to his academic achievement. 
The well-planned elementary school program provides 
many opportunities and situations which contribute to the 
pupil's basic needs, most important of which are: a feeling 
of self-respect, a sense of belonging, a feeling of security, 
affection, and a feeling of accomplishment. In each of 
these respects instrumental music, properly experienced, 
contributes much to the total growth of the child. In 
addition, the instrumental music program affords oppor- 
tunity to unfold creative talent and allows each child 
the opportunity to gain, according to his individual capac- 
ity, certain knowledge, techniques and skills pertaining to 
music as are appropriate and desirable for successful ex- 
periencing of music. 

The kinds of experiences which can result from a 
varied and flexible music offering do much to further 
children’s ability to develop a wide range of interests. 
In addition to enhancing the elementary school curriculum 
from the standpoint of helping children to become finer 
musical and social beings, any program of music education 
that is truly effective immediately finds its way to the 
home and community life of the child. For many children 
the personal satisfaction derived from participation in 
instrumental music is extremely worth while. 


Educational and Social Values 


Observation of elementary school programs throughout 
America shows clearly that the opportunity to respond 
actively to natural love for tone and rhythm is desired 
by most boys and girls. In many homes children are 
helped with their rhythmic development and musical co- 
ordination through singing games and dances. These in- 
cidental types of musical experiences are followed in the 
kindergarten and primary grades with opportunities for 
making music with simple instruments. Such instruments 
include: xylophones, pan-pipes, simple flutes, recorders, 
ocarinas, chimes, auto-harp, psalteries, gourds, cymbals, 
triangles, wood blocks, tone blocks, Chinese temple blocks, 
tambourines, gongs, clappers, drums of many types, 
castanets, glasses and bottles tuned with water, rattles, 
ukulele, guitar, mandolin, violin, rhythm sticks, and piano. 
While all of these instruments can be purchased, many 
can and should be made by the children themselves. 

From the fourth grade on every child wishing experi- 
ence in playing a regular orchestra or band instrument 
should be afforded an opportunity in the line of his inter- 
tst and physical fitness. Class instructions and ensemble 
participation afford him a real sense of belonging, self- 
respect and feeling of accomplishment. In some ele- 
mentary schools the instruments used are limited to vio- 
lins, flutes, clarinets, cornets, trumpets, mellophones, 
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Note: As announced recently, the series of information briefs published by 
MENC is being revised. These leaflets (“Teacher Alds’”) cover various 
aspects, phases, and levels of music education. This, the first of the new 
Sties, was prepared by Ernest Harris, chairman of the Committee on 
Instrumental Music in the Scheols. It will be available separately. Watch 
of announcements of further issues in the new series. 
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percussion, and piano. In many elementary schools addi- 
tional instruments include: violas, ‘cellos, string bass, 
trombones, baritones, and oboes. 


It is general practice to teach the children in small 
classes, meeting from one to several times a week. There 
are three patterns of class organization with respect to 
kinds of instruments : 


(1) Classes consisting of identical instruments such 
as cornets, clarinets, violins, etc. 

(2) Classes consisting of closely related instruments, 
such as, woodwinds, brasses, strings, percussion. 


(3) Classes consisting of any combination of instru- 
ments regardless of type. 


The second type of organization is most prevalent. 

In well-developed instrumental music programs, classes 
are also organized according to individual abilities and 
stages of advancement. In addition to the various instru- 
mental classes there are both large and small ensembles 
that meet from one to several times per week. The large 
ensembles are usually in the form of a band or orchestra, 
even though the instrumentation is not necessarily com- 
plete or finely balanced. 

Keyboard experience for the whole classroom can be 
started in the kindergarten or first grade. It provides an 
excellent background and will develop a readiness for the 
instrumental program. It should be continued through 
the grades as far as possible. 

Piano classes continue the presentation of keyboard 
experiences, with added emphasis upon acquiring skill in 
the use of the instrument. These classes have come to 
be highly regarded and desirable in the elementary school 
program. The classes are usually organized according to 
age levels and pupil advancement. When only one piano 
is available the children take turns at the instrument, 
while the others perform on dummy keyboards. When 
this arrangement is necessary it is best if the keyboards 
have movable keys. When two or more pianos are avail- 
able it is common practice to seat two children at each 
piano, although it may be desirable at times to have only 
one at each instrument. 


Materials 


All printed material used should not only be of high 
musical worth, but it also should be selected on the basis 
of its meaningfulness and technical appropriateness to 
the children who will use it. The areas of human interest 
and the range of individual achievements can be very 
great. For these reasons a wide range of musical materials 
should be available and provided by the school. 


Equipment 


The school should assume the responsibility of provid- 
ing a reasonable supply of the instruments cited earlier. 
These are usually available to the pupils on a rental basis, 
although some schools provide instruments on loan with- 
out charge. All musical equipment should be of good to 
very good grade. Anything less than a moderately good 
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Church, Norval L. & Dykema, Peter W., Modern Band Trainin) 


grade is usually a poor investment from the standpoint of ! r 
r Series, “Teachers Manual.” (C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. 


durability, replacement, upkeep, etc., and at the same time 1939.) 
seldom affords the child a satisfactory musical result. Coleman, Satis N., Creative Music Series. Vol. 2, “The Dru 

Other guiding principles : ot Vol. 3, “The Marimba Book.” (John Day Compan, 
_ 1. The instrumental music program should be embodied in the Dykema, Peter W. & Gehrkens, Karl W., The Teaching and Ac- 
immediate set of educational experiences which form the pupil’s ministration of High School Music. (C. C. Birchard & Cc., 
curriculum. For-this to be possible, instrumental instruction must Boston. 1940.) 
be given during school time and in the pupil's own school. A  Hindsley, Mark H., School Band and Orchestra Administration. 
program so conducted can also encourage the kind of music (Boosey & Hawkes. Ltd. London 1940.) 
activities that will have a definite place in the local home life of . : : 4 ; 
the children and thus be of real value to the community. To justify How ea 1982)” Your Instrument. (C. G. Gonn Ltd., Elkhart, 
a place in the curriculum, instrumental music must do more than B . L Buildi an tal Music D iia 
teach a few children to play instruments for the purpose of devel- Jere Fischer’ oy i York. 1939.) ‘ eleteanals 
oping a school orchestra. - ae . , ’ ; 

2. The opportunity for ensemble participation should be pro- — National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
vided at all stages of instrumental study. If the program is to Unf sack . 1” 
render the broadest educational service of which it is capable, Mr yer poy Schools” 
attention must be given to the strong social appeal that is inherent “Minium Geandacds for Stringed Ynctruments in the Schools” 
in properly taught instrumental classes, especially those at the “Solo end Ensemble Lists” & 7 
elementary level. Under certain conditions the less experienced M 1 pag d the Cl Teach Chante 
performers can quite successfully be combined with those more ~* ean ‘Making’ Music With ‘Secenceee” (Silver Burdett 
experienced. —s : : Company, New York. 1951.) 

3. The development of skills should be pursued primarily as an Mursell, James L., Music in American Schools, Chapter Nine 
outgrowth of the immediate needs of the musical goals at hand, “Voice and Tectoumnent ” (Silver Bundets Common = York 
with a wholesome perspective of those required for future use. 1943.) , pany, rk, 
This is not to suggest that techniques are unimportant for atten- . ‘ ae a , 
tion to correct performance habits and skills is essential if music TS ee Aeon tae ae — Schools. 

; ' . 


is to provide the emotional satisfaction most desired. The en- : : 

hancement of music through a functional approach of acquiring Prescott, Gerald R. & Chidester, Lawrence W., Getting Results 

technique should represent the guiding principles in dealing with With School Bands. (Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. 1938.) 

this phase of the instructional program. Righter, Charles B., Success in Teaching School Orchestras and 

Bands. (Schmitt Music Company, Minneapolis. 1952.) 

Helpful References oo —_ wg he gg aed in Children. (Henry Holt and 

oe ‘ : ompany, New York. 1946.) 

Band and Orchestra Handbook. Pan-American Band Instru- Van Bodegraven, Paul, Organizing a School Band. (Irons-Snell 


ment Company, Elkhart, Indiana. a N York 
Brooks, B. Marion & Brown, Harry A., Music Education in the — ih — How Te Fidlp Your Child With Most 
Elementary School, Chapter Thirteen “Instrumental Music as a (Henry Schuman Co., New York. 1951.) ’ 


Mode of Self-Expression.” (American Book Company, New 
York, 1946.) 


Ernest E. Harris 








NIMAC BOARD OF CONTROL AT CHICAGO, MARCH 27, 1954 


AT ITS 1954 MEETING held in connection with the MENC biennial convention at Chicago, the National Interscholastic Music Activities 
Commission returned to office the members of the Executive Council who have been largely responsible for initiating the new and broadened 
program of the lively successor to NSBOVA. The re-elected members of the Executive Council are: President—Arthur G. Harrell, Wichita, 
Kans.; Vice-President—George A. Christopher, Port Washington, N.Y. Members-at-large—W. H. Beckmeyer (orchestra), Mt. Vernon, IIL; 
Howard F. Miller (vocal), Salem, Ore.; Al G. Wright( band), Miami, Fla. The five are at the left of the standing line in the following 
order: Wright, Beckmeyer, Harrell, Christopher, Miller. Ex officio members of the Council are MENC Executive Secretary C. V. Buttelman 
and the MENC president, Robert A. Choate, who succeeds Ralph E. Rush. The group included several members of the newly appointed 
Advisory Committee, Division delegates and chairmen of the Division Boards. The latter are as follows: California-Western—Arlie H. 
Richardson, Oakland, Calif.; Eastern—R. Leslie Saunders, Lebanon, Pa.; North Central—Roger O. Hornig, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; 
Northwest—Ferd Haruda, Emmett, Idaho; Southern—Jerry R. White, Roanoke, Va.; Southwestern—Robert E. Fielder, Abilene, Texas. 
Others who registered included: J. Ross Albert, Lebanon, Pa.; Nelson E. Bonar, Fullerton, Calif.; Kenneth F. Bowen, Lafayette, La.; 
William C. Campbell, Nashville, Tenn.; A. Bert Christianson, Ellensburg, Wash.; Keith Collins, Sikeston, Mo.; Frank Crockett, Jackson, 
Miss.; Vincent A. Dagort, Los Angeles; Phil Fuller, Fairfax, Va.; Willard B. Green, Hartford, Conn.; N. Taylor Hagan, Nashville, Tenn.; 
William A. Hoppe, Cleveland, Miss.; Lorraine E. Johnson, Boise, Idaho; M. Orville Johnson, Independence, Mo.; Robert H. Johnson, 
Waupun, Wis.; Ad>m P. Lesinsky, Whiting, Ind.; Fred Ohlendorf, Long Beach, Calif.; Mary Ruth Palmer, Anderson, Ind.; George H. 
Putnam, Pontiac, Mich.; Robert H. Rimer, Cleveland, Ohio; Joseph G. Saetveit, Albany, N.Y.; Elwyn Schwartz, Moscow, Idaho; M. F. 
Sprunger, Chicago; S. Earle Trudgen, Lansing, Mich.; Paul Van Bodegraven, New York City; Henry J. Vonder Heide, Boise, !daho; 
Alexander H. Ware, Anniston, Ala.; Louis G. Wersen, Philadelphia; Gerald Whitney, Tulsa, Okla.; D. O .Wiley, Lubbock, Texas; Albert 


Willis, Chicago. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


For Orchestra 


Sigmund Romberg Orchestra Folio 


Although the arrangements in this 
Collection, by virtue of their imme- 
diate technical accessibility are 
purposely beamed to the Class “C” 
stratum in the domain of School Or- 


Arranged by DON WILSON 


chestra, the performance value far 
exceeds the light technical demands 
and would be rewarding to audiences 
and performers alike in the Class “B” 
or “A” levels. 


and 
CONTENTS 


SERENADE 
THE RIFF SONG 
YOUR LAND AND MY LAND 
YOU WILL REMEMBER VIENNA 
SOFTLY, AS IN A MORNING SUNRISE 
Piano Conductor $1.50 * PRICE © Parts, each .85 








nell 


LOVER, COME BACK TO ME 
STOUTHEARTED MEN 
WEST POINT SONG 
WANTING YOU 

ONE ALONE 


DEEP IN MY HEART, DEAR 
I BRING A LOVE SONG 
THE DESERT SONG 
GOLDEN DAYS 

NINA ROSA 


‘sic. 


RRIS 








For Chorus and Orchestra 


THE STUDENT PRINCE 


Music by SIGMUND ROMBERG Words by DOROTHY DONNELLY 
Orchestration by F. CAMPBELL-WATSON 
Choral Arrangement by DOUGLAS MacLEAN 


The top hit songs from the all time favorite operetta in an exciting 
new setting. Exactly right for festival use. Songs included are: 


STUDENT LIFE 
GOLDEN DAYS 


STUDENTS MARCH SONG 
DEEP IN MY HEART, DEAR 


DRINKING SONG 
SERENADE 


Extra Piano Cond. ..................31.50 
Extra Parts, each 


a 
"Be IND Aisensntitnneematins 10.00 


Chorus Part 
Piano Vocal Score 








HAR M Ss, IN C. ¢ 619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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Note: The State Presidents National Assembly is composed of the presidents and official representatives of the federated «tate must 
cators associations of the United States of America. Ex officio members are the national and division presidents of the MENC. 4 
include such official groups as the MENC Board of Directors, the National Council and division chairmen of NIMAC, and the Editorid 
The presiding officer of the sessions is the first vice-president of the MENC. In this picture on the dais with First Vice-President ™ 
V. Hood are the secretaries who shared the work of recording the six sessions of the 1954 Assembly. Left to right: John E. Green. lowe state ¢ 








ty-treasurer, Iowa City: Mary Ruth Palmer, Indiana MEA president, Anderson: Gene Morlan, Virginia MEA president, Woodstock: 
id H. Eldred, Michigan MEA president, Center Line; Chairman Hood: MENC Associate Executive Secretary Vanett Lawler; Duff 
i, Montcna MEA president, Bozeman; Anna W. McGarrity, Rhode Island MEA president, Pawtucket. It should be noted that under 


4 


regional organization plan the state presidents also function as members of their respective MENC division boards. The presidents 
slate associations are likewise members of the respective NIMAC division boards. 























Front rows at Student Members’ Session, Chicago, arch 27, 1954 (See note at bottom of page) 





FIVE PEOPLE LOOK AT YOU 


OLETA BENN 


F I were a child about eight years old, I should look 
| at all the young women present and metamorphose 

them into one. She would be my new music teacher. 
And at dinner tonight I should report to my family, “Our 
new music teacher is so pretty! She let me hand out the 
rhythm sticks today!” If my new teacher was a com- 
posite of all the young men present, I should report to 
my family, “Our new music teacher is nice! He had on 
a red tie today!” 

On such foundations would my judgment be made— 
almost entirely on appearance and personality because, 
being so young, it would never occur to me that my pretty 
teacher or my nice man also had to be proficient, and 
that my future musical growth depended almost entirely 
on how seriously they regarded their responsibilities or 
how thoroughly they planned for me. No, if I thought 
of it at all, I would be certain that they know everything 





Oleta Benn, Garnegic Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., gave this 
talk at the Student Member Get-Together Saturday afternoon, March 27, 
during the MENC national convention in Chicago. 


The picture at the top of this page—a glimpse of the two front rows of 
oarticipating student members—was made during the session at which Mrs. 
enn spoke. Dorothy G. Kelley of Indiana University, national student 
membership counselor, presided at the sections which closed with the singing 
of the “Hallelujah Chorus” from the essiah directed by Lawrence 
McQuerrey, a student member from Indiana VU, 
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they need to know—and even more! I would be confident 
they would do everything for me that needed to be done. 
You see, ] am eight years old and grown-up people never 
cheat little children. 


oa 


If I were a teen-ager in junior high school I would 
take a good, long, quiet look at you. You are neither 
women teachers nor men teachers. You are just teachers! 
I would call my crowd together and in a tone of real 
concern warn them, “Could be we’re headed for trouble. 
We gotta stick together!” And how surprised I would 
be to find that on the very first day you disarmed me so 
completely! You kept me so busy! Your poise, your 
charm, your dignity, your tremendous musical ability— 
your quiet assurance, your control of the whole situation, 
your infectious good humor—I forgot you were supposed 
to be my enemy. I did not recognize your weapons be- 
cause my own weapons have always been so different. 


- 


If I were a teen-ager in senior high school, I would 
level my look at you with my head held high. I can wait. 
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Since you are only a very few years older than I, it could 
be that you are not really much more competent. If you 
-an prove your ability so completely that I cannot ignore 
it, I shall give you my allegiance—every ounce of it! If 
[ do not recognize my progress or the progress of the 
organization which you direct, I can ignore you com- 
pletely and my life will be just as happy without you. 
[f I am a boy, I may even flirt with you—kid you along. 
If I am a girl, I may bedevil you by making mooneyes at 
you! But whatever I am, and however I behave, you 
really matter to me only when you have compelled my 
respect for your musicianship, your leadership, and your 
adulthood! When this has happened I shall elevate you 
to the rank of an idol, and I beg you not to betray my 
action. Will you, please, not have feet of clay. 

I shall adhere to your tastes wholeheartedly in what- 
ever you give me to do. Your judgment will be superior 
to that of any other, even to that of my parents. I shall 
remember you through all of my life because through 
music you have provided my first real expérience of 
aesthetic exaltation—my first realization that there is 
something in the world much bigger than I have ever 
known. And because you have opened up this new world 
for me—a world of beauty, of taste, of discrimination, 
of tremendous satisfaction—because you have thus turned 
me toward the way of emotional maturity, I shall never 
forget you. 


+ 


If I were a disillusioned teacher, unhappy, bitter, frus- 
trated, I should look at you and see a company of fools, 
who think they can do something positive in a world 
which I know is bitterly negative. I would tell you not 
to enter the teaching profession because you will be 
underpaid, treated as hirelings, circumvented in all your 
ambitions, the pawns of stupid administrations, the butt 
of jokes, the defenseless victims of pupils’ obnoxious 
behavior. 

Some of you, like some of my own students, have been 
told this. It may have even frightened you. It need not. 
You have only to do a bit of thinking. If it is true that 
success breeds success could it not also be true that failure 
breeds failure? Is success put on from the outside like 
a garment for all the world to see, or is it an inner glow 
of satisfaction which comes from accomplishing a result 
in a job you know is worth your finest efforts? 

Furthermore, do you know of any profession which 
guarantees that its members will not suffer from the ills 
that beset other men? Is every one paid what he believes 
he is worth? Does anyone ever escape being the victim 
of another’s ill temper or discourtesy ? Is there any human 
being on earth or in history who has escaped some meas- 
ure of trouble, worry, or disillusionment? 

You must learn, if you have not already done so, that 
in order to succeed you must hold within yourself the 
will to succeed and you must diligently set about accumu- 
lating the resources and the tools which will implement 
your will. Graduation, with all that it means, does not 
mark the day when you have finished that accumulation. 
It merely marks the day when you are free to begin! 
Every year, every month, and every day for the rest of 
your life you must acquire new tools, repair and sharpen 
old ones, invent a few, find new uses for those you have 
used before—always because you have the will to suc- 
ceed and because you are glad to be challenged by every 
new problem that arises. 
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But | am none of these people I have mentioned. I am 
not a child, even though I sometimes may be childish. 
I am not a teen-ager, though occasionally I react to things 
in a fairly adolescent manner. And I am most emphat- 
ically not a disillusioned, unhappy, bitter, frustrated 
teacher: I have never been because thousands of fine 
boys and girls have prevented it, and for such time as 
remains to me nature will have to change radically to 
cause me to lose my faith in her product. 


And so J see you not as a group of foolish and mis- 
guided young people. Rather, I see in you the continua- 
tion of the great ideals and magnificent spirit which 
almost fifty years ago moved a tiny group of people to 
associate themselves together in a united effort in the 
cause of music. Today they are referred to as “The 
Founders.” We do them honor during the national 
MENC meetings at the Conference Breakfast. Not many 
of them are with us now for you to know. But many of 
them were present at the breakfast back in 1928 when 
I attended my first national conference. It was in this 
very hotel, then called the “Stevens.” And it was at the 
breakfast that I glimpsed the real nature and scope of 
the work I had chosen to do. It came to me as I sat 
with newly made friends who were young and inexperi- 
enced and a little lonely, like myself. It came as I 
studied the faces and heard the voices of all those men 
and women who had cleared the way of many obstacles 
by their determination to bring children and music to- 
gether. I remember vividly the great feeling of gratitude 
that welled up inside me as I realized not only my debt 
but the meaning of my obligation. A choking lump was 
in my throat, and the hot tears which stood in my eyes 
made the whole ballroom a shimmering, silver mirage. 


+ 


I realize now that had those men and women known 
all that was in the heart of an idealistic and eager young 
teacher who sat in their company, they would have been 
embarrassed but they would have understood. I pay them 
open tribute now for the things they taught me when 
they were not aware of teaching. I learned from them 
that the one dominating influence of their lives was a 
devotion to music, and that when one substitutes anything 
else for music he has forsaken a first principle. I learned 
from them that one refuses to be defeated. Even as one 
suffers rebuff, misunderstanding or indifference, he is 
making plans to go forward because he believes so 
fiercely that music is one of the eternal goods in this 
world. 


It is an honor for me to join my colleagues in welcom- 
ing you to the profession. Twenty years from now in 
1974 you will be doing the same for young teachers. You 
will have assumed the leadership of this Conference, and 
music in our country will reflect the quality of your serv- 
ice. This is the duty and the responsibility which you 
must accept. 


If I may make so bold as to assume that you might con- 
ceivably remember a single portion of this short talk with 
you, I wish to suggest just one word for your recollec- 
tion. It is the word discrimination. In its widest usage 
it means the quality of acute discernment. Its original 
meaning was “to sift” as when one puts something into 
a sieve for the purpose of separating one part from an- 
other. Such a process of sifting will become your constant 
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occupation. You will have to make more choices than 
you now think possible in one lifetime. 

You must choose music. 

You must choose musical experiences for your pupils. 

You must choose textbooks and materials. 

You must choose instruments. 

You must choose content. 

You must choose personnel. 

You must develop courses of study. 

You must select pupils on certain occasions. 

You must judge situations. 

You must judge talent. 

You must judge proper expenditures. 

You must accept or reject ideas, suggestions, devices, 
techniques, fads, fantasies, and philosophies. 

You must select your own musical experiences, your 
own ultimate goals, your own circle of friends, your pro- 
fessional participation, your pattern of living, your pe- 
ripheral interests. 

By every means possible, you must develop the ability 
to acutely discern the real worth of an idea or a course 
of action. Only by so doing can you avoid cluttering 
your life and work with the mediocrity which always 
flourishes in the soil of superficiality. Your job is to 
sensitize children to musical effects, and thus help them 


to use whatever powers they possess toward becomin 
discriminating consumers and performers. To do thi 
you must yourself be sensitive. You, yourself, must ex 
emplify “acute discernment.” 

This, then, is my word to you—the same word whic! 
we find in an ancient Sanskrit book called the Bhagavad - 
Gita. It was written some several hundred years B.C. 
In it a young warrior asks Krishna, the Holy One, to 
describe for him a man who has succeeded in knowin» 
the essence of the universe. And Krishna describes that 
man to the young warrior in these words: 


Even a mind that knows the path 

Can be dragged from the path: 

The senses are so unruly. 

But he controls the senses 

And recollects the mind 

And fixes it on me. 

I call him illumined. 

Thinking about sense-objects 

Will attach you to sense-objects; 

Grow attached, and you become addicted: 

Thwart your addiction, it turns to anger; 

Be angry, and you confuse your mind; 

Confuse your mind, you forget the lesson 
of experience; , 

Forget experience, you lose discrimination ; 

Lose discrimination, and you miss life’s 
only purpose. 


May you never lose it! 


Chapter Notes 


Roosevett Cottece (Chicago, Illinois) Student Chapter No. 
346 played host to the student members who attended the biennial 
convention at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. An all-out drive was made 
to make the out-of-town guests feel at home during their stay. The 
music school lounge was converted into a student center where 
information about sites of interest and culture was given. In 
charge of this project were Rhoda Labinger and David Myers. 

The members of the chapter assisted at the convention itself by 
performing, bringing in needed materials, and assisting the edu- 
cators in the various teacher workshops. Helen Schwin, chapter 
sponsor, also took part in several panel discussions. 

Activities for the year have included sponsorship of several 
recitals, and talks by former graduates on their first year as music 
teachers. In addition to formal programs the chapter was success- 
ful in sponsoring a square dance, and plans are in the offing to 
close the semester with a gala dance. Fred Szak is president of 
the group; Ellen Davis, vice-president; George Williams, secre- 
tary; and Sharron Appel, treasurer. Publicity is handled by Dick 
Voldrich, Rhoda Labinger, and Arnold Brostoff. Programming is 
headed by Ted Kaitchuck. Only a portion of the chapter members 
is shown in the photograph. President Szak and Vice-president 
Davis are standing at the back of the room. 


I, 





i 
ROOSEVELT COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Chapter 346 
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New York has developed a state student membership chapter 
organization which is becoming an increasingly important adjunct 
to the parent group, the New York State School Music Associa- 
tion. Organizing steps were taken in 1951 when the Fredonia State 
Teachers College chapter was delegated to send questionnaires to 
all of the chapters in the state to find out what plan might be de- 
vised for the student meeting at the State Conference and what 
projects might be developed. For the most part, the interest that 
was shown in the idea was very gratifying although the student 
organization plans were not put into operation until the fall of 
1953. 

At the NYSSMA Conference in Syracuse last December, the 
MENC student members chapter program included as its guest 
speaker Joseph Saetveit, New York State Supervisor of Music. 
Vanett Lawler, MENC Associate Executive Secretary, was in- 
vited to bring greetings from the National office, and special music 
was furnished by students from the Fredonia chapter. 

A meeting of the presidents and sponsors of the chapters in the 
state was prearranged to discuss the need for a student executive 
committee, the question of interstate projects, and the program for 
the 1954 NYSSMA meeting. A steering committee, composed of 
presidents from five of the chapters represented at the meeting, 
was appointed with the idea that the committee would act as the 
executive group for the state until the 1954 meeting. It was decided 
that this year’s steering committee and subsequent years’ executive 
groups would attend the national and divisional conferences as 
New York State delegates. 

The question of interstate projects was discussed and the follow- 
ing projects were undertaken: 

1. The Syracuse chapter was to check on transportation to Chi- 
cago for any MENC member who wished to go. 

2. The Ithaca chapter was to check on housing for the Chicago 
Conference. 

3. The Hartwick chapter was selected to arrange for publicity 
in the NYSSMA paper, The School Music News. 

4. The Potsdam chapter was to make a survey of programs and 
activities of the various groups of the state and submit this infor- 
mation to other chapters who might wish some help. 

5. The Fredonia chapter was to request constitutions and char- 
ters from various chapters in the state and submit this information 
to those who requested it. ; 
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Makes Teaching more Effective, more Interesting 


OU’VE A WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE in 

store ... teaching students with the 
aid of the new portable RCA Push- 
Button TAPE RECORDER. 


No special skill is required to make 
good recordings. Just push a button. . 
you're recording! Push a button . 
you're playing back! A press of the finger 
starts, stops, records, rewinds, and plays 





' RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EO ICATIONAL SERVICES, 
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back true-to-life sounds that only an 
RCA quality machine can capture. 


EASIEST TO USE 


Two speeds: one for higher quality re- 
production, the other for extra-long re- 
cordings. Dual Track Tape up to 2 hours’ 
playing or recording time. Recording 


WN call vel: 
DEPARTMENT 


for mastering 
unfamiliar 
sounds 


are best. Tape Time Indicator shows how 
much tape has been used. Just drop tape 
into the slot for quick-sure threading. 
Long-life, trouble-free construction, ideal 
for classroom use. Sturdy, easy-to-carry, 
reinforced case. RCA Sound Tape pro- 
vides best in magnetic recording. 


See your local RCA dealer 




















Volume Indicators show when recordings forad ation 
esteientensteestentontenntentestantentententententententententententemteetententents 
; EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. F78, 
MAIL COUPON NOW Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
FOR COMPLETE | Please send me additional information on RCA Push-Button TAPE 
INFORMATION RECORDER. 
| Name — 
| (Print) 
| Address 
! 
CAMDEN. H.S. | City Zone State. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE, FREDONIA, N.Y. 
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WAYNE UNIVERSITY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Chapter 107 Conventioneers 





JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Chapter 112 


Chapter 151 Workshop 





WAYNE UNIVERSITY SOCIAL HOUR 
Chapter 107 


The executive committee for the student chapters will hold a 
meeting in Syracuse on May 22 to discuss plans for the 1954 
NYSSMA Conference. Arrangements for the meeting were made 
at the time the committee met during the MENC convention ir 
Chicago. William E. Mudd, Jr., State University Teachers Col 
lege, Fredonia, is the State Student Membership Counselor. Mem 
bers of the state student executive committee are as follows: Mar 
guerite Kaiser (chairman), State University Teachers College 
Fredonia; Kenneth Seipp, Hartwick College, Oneonta; Su 
Prentiss, Syracuse University, Syracuse; Edward Leichner, State 
University Teachers College, Potsdam; Peter Eckhardt, Ithaca 


College, Ithaca. 
+ 


Wayne University (Detroit, Michigan) Student Chapter No. 
107 has a governing committee of five outstanding students 
selected by the music faculty to coordinate student-faculty re- 
lationships. The five students, all graduating seniors, who also 
represented Wayne University at the MENC convention, are: 
George Gouth and Walter Read, instrumental; Gloria Turner and 
Sylvia Sugden, vocal; Marilyn Schlicher, vocal-instrumental. Mr. 
Gouth is chairman of the governing committee and Miss Schlicher 
is corresponding secretary. In the photograph reproduced at the 
left the students are shown with chapter sponsor Graham Over- 
gard reviewing the convention program outline. More of the 
forty-six chapter members are seen in the picture at the bottom 
of the page which was made from a photograph taken during a 
social hour following a chapter meeting. 


4 


James MiLiik1n University (Decatur, Illinois) Chapter No. 
112 members are shown in the photograph with Robert Watkins, 
faculty adviser (second row, extreme right). Three members were 
absent when the picture was taken. 


a 


State UNIversity TEACHERS COLLEGE (Fredonia, New York) 
Student Chapter No. 151 sponsors many large projects of the 
Music Division as the following list indicates: The College Con- 
cert Series, Faculty Recitals, All-High School Music Festival, 
students’ section of Annual Symposium of Music, Practice Room 
Survey, MENC Student Members Composition Contest. One large 
assembly was sponsored by the group this year. Monthly meetings 
have included the following programs: 

Panel discussion on “What the Community Expects of the 
Music Teacher.” Participants: Student moderator, two local 
music teachers, minister, high school principal, business man 
(school board member), housewife, college student, college faculty 
member. 

Faculty and student demonstrations on unusual instruments. 

Talk by an administrator on “What Administrators Look for 
When Interviewing Prospective Teachers.” 

Demonstration of rehearsal techniques with a high school large 
vocal ensemble. 

Workshop on how to operate and use a movie projector and 
tape recorder. 

Illustrated talk on European trip by Joseph Saetveit, New York 
State Supervisor of Music. 

William E. Mudd, Jr., faculty adviser, is standing at the ex- 
treme right in the picture. 

+ 


IMMACULATE Heart Co.ttece (Los Angeles, California) Stu- 
dent Chapter No. 304 is keeping up the objectives that have been 
set in previous years. Under the chairmanship ef Marguerite 
Monk, the chapter has carried out the following activities this 
past year: In October, Geraldine Smith Healy, a music supervisor 
in the Los Angeles Public Schools, spoke to the chapter group. 
At Christmas time most of the members participated in the pres- 
entation of Benjamin Britten’s “Ceremony of Carols” and joined 
with the Sigma Alpha Iota chapter in the singing of Christmas 
carols at local hospitals. Part of the group attended the CMEA 
Southern Section winter meeting in Los Angeles in January, and 
the following month the guest speaker at the chapter meeting was 
from Norwalk State Hospital. Some of the students later made a 
field trip to the hospital to see the work that is being done there 
in music therapy. In March a graduate of the college spoke to the 
students on student teaching. The year’s activities closed with 
attendance at the CMEA convention, which was held in B: akers- 
field the early part of April. Sister Mary Nicholas, IHM, is 
faculty sponsor of the chapter group. 
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NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE, TAHLEQUAH, OKLAHOMA 





MARYLAND STUDENT MEMBERS AND SPONSORS 
Participate in Clinic 





Chapter 422 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTITUTE, LAFAYETTE 
Chapter 276 
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UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS 
Chapter 123 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Chapter 4 





Peasopy CONSERVATORY OF Music (Baltimore, Maryland) Stu- 
dent Chapter No. 99 played host to a state meeting of MENC 
student members last February. The one-day meeting opened witl 
discussions and clinical meetings which were followed by choral 
and orchestral rehearsals under guest conductors Emile Serposs 
supervisor of choral music in the Baltimore Public Schools, an 
Lieutenant Richard Anderson of the U.S. Air Force Band in 
Washington. Student members and faculty sponsors who par 
ticipated in the meeting were from the following schools: Morga: 
State College, Notre Dame College, both of Baltimore; Wester 
Maryland College, Westminster; Hood College, Frederick; Uni 
versity of Maryland, Baltimore. Haven Hensler of the Peabod: 
faculty is state student membership counselor as well as facult: 
advisor of the Peabody Conservatory chapter. 


+ 


NORTHEASTERN STATE CoLLecGe (Tahlequah, Oklahoma) Stu 
dent Chapter No. 422 was represented at the Chicago convention 
by Hayden Rand, a member of the chapter group. Elwin Fit:, 
faculty sponsor, also attended the convention. Five chapter meet- 
ings have been held this year. At the last one, the principal of the 
Tahlequah High School spoke to the group on “What an Admin- 
istrator Expects of a Music Teacher.” The chapter also assisted 
in managing the spring Northeastern District Music Festival 
which was held on the campus. Sixteen of the seventeen charter 
members of the chapter, which was established last November, are 
shown in the photograph with Mr. Fite (standing, extreme left). 
Secretary-Treasurer Joey Pugh and President Delmarie Gilbreath 
are seated in the front row, second and third, respectively, from the 
left. Hayden Rand is third from the right in the back row. 


a 


SouTHWESTERN Louisiana Institute (Lafayette) Student 
Chapter No. 276 holds regular meetings under the sponsorship of 
Nolan Sahuc. The chapter is planning to sponsor an award to be 
given each year to the outstanding music education student in the 
senior class. Part of the chapter group is shown in the picture. 


+ 


Joun B. Stetson University (DeLand, Florida) Student 
Chapter No. 132 program of activities for the year have included 
the following: (a) The interns spoke to the group on their 
various problems in school work; (b) Films on music were pre- 
sented; (c) The audio-visual aid program in schools was discussed 
with demonstrations of tape recorders and music projectors; (d) 
Trips to high schools in the immediate vicinity were made to ob- 
serve the music departments. John Lauer served as president for 
the chapter this year with Judy Briley as vice-president and Suzy 
Gardner, secretary-treasurer. Veronica Davis Gove is faculty 
sponsor. 

- 


University oF GeorGia (Athens) Student Chapter No. 123, 
boasting the largest membership in its history, carried out a 
program of service this year of which it is justly proud. The 
success of the festival for high school students in January was due 
in large part to the work of the chapter. The group took charge 
of registration, housing, and social activities for the Region 4 
music contest and also provided a guide service for the visitors. 
Funds were raised to help finance the trip to the National conven- 
tion for several of its members by operating a refreshment canteen 
at the festivals. Most of the members attended the GMEA con- 
vention, which was held in Atlanta just prior to the opening of 
the Chicago meeting. Other activities for the year included per- 
formances by an instrumental group under the direction of the 
chapter president, and a choral group under the direction of a 
former member. The performances were adjudicated by the stu- 
dents who had been given pointers on adjudication in lectures by 
Earl Beach, faculty advisor. With an increasing enrollment of 
music education students, the chapter is planning programs for 
the 1954-55 year which will be beneficial not only to the students 
preparing for the music education profession, but also to the music 
programs of the University and the entire state. In the photograph, 
Mr. Beach is seated at the piano with one of the students 


+ 


Fresno State Cottece (Fresno, California) Chapter No. 4 
members (with the exception of one student) were photographed 
with Sponsor Arthur C. Berdahl, who is third from the right m 
the back row. 
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Have You 
Subscribed for 


the 


Journal 


of Research in 
Music 


Education 


? 


Music Epucators NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 





Wr the current issue, the Journal of 
Research in Music Education enters its second 
year of publication. The new periodical—a 
major development in the continuing program 
for the advancement of music education—has 
been enthusiastically received everywhere it 


has gone, not only by music educators, but by’ 


scholars in allied fields as well. 


JRME is entirely a cooperative project, 
representing a total professional contribution 
to music education of considerable magnitude 
on the part of all concerned with content and 
production of the periodical—authors, Edi- 
torial Committee and Editorial Associates, 
and others. 


Contents of the Third Issue 
Vol. II, No. 1, SPRING 1954 


Music for the Preservice Classroom Teacher 
By Stanley Linton 


A History of Music Education in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools 
By Charles L. Gary 


Tonal Function and Sonority in the Study of 
Harmony 
By Norman Cazden 


A Study of the Relationship of Music Reading 
and IQ Scores 
By Harry A. King 


Singing Workers 
By Elwyn Carter 

General Education and the College Music Program 
By Frederick C. Kintzer 


On Musical Expression 
By Max Schoen 


Microcard Publications in Music Education. 


Reviews by Allen P. Britton, John Bryden, Walter A. 
Eichinger, Karl D. Ernst, Marion Flagg, Arthur M. 
Fraser, Roy E. Freeburg, E. Thayer Gaston, Kenneth 
Hjelmervik, Wiley L. Housewright, Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella, Charles Leonhard, George Frederick McKay, 
Thurber H. Madison, Howard A. Murphy, Theodore F. 
Normann, William Schaefer, Lloyd Frederick Sunder- 
man, John Verral, Himie Voxman, Margaret Ward, 
George Waln.—Edited by Theodore F. Normann. 


Copies of previous issues are still available for 
those who wish to establish a complete file. 


Subscription, 1954 Spring and Fall Issues (Vol. 
IT), $3.75; 1953 Spring and Fall Issues (Vol. I), 
$3.75: single copy $2.00. If ordered with subscrip- 
tion for 1954, price for both Volumes I and II 
(four issues), $6.75. 
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Using the Tape Recorder 


ECAUSE of an extensive building program that was 
going on in our school I realized, early in Septem- 
ber, that many of the usual music activities would 

have to be curtailed due to overcrowded classrooms and 
construction noises. Although there were four excellent 
pianos in our building I did not have access to any of 
them without disturbing several other classes. In order 
to add variety to the music program I began using the 
tape recorder to help make some of our activities more 
interesting. The following are some of the ways in which 
I have used the tape recorder successfully. 


1, Music for some of the basic rhythms (marching, walking, 
running, skipping etc.) were put on tape and used in the first and 
— grades. The tapes were changed from time to time as 
ne ‘ 


2. A recording of the individual voices of first-grade students 
was made after Christmas. Children who had vocal problems were 
given daily help for a six-weeks period, then another tape was 
made. Parents, classroom teachers and children enjoyed listening 
to the tapes and hearing the improvement. 


3. A tape for a third-grade class studying the Plains Indians. 
The fifteen-minute tape was prepared which consisted of rhythms, 
singing and listening. The story of Eagle Feather was told, intro- 
ducing the class to the various activities in his life on the plains, 
such as: use of the tom-tom, his singing about his hogan, the 
growing of corn, blowing feather in game, the Fluff Dance and 
the Rain Prayer. The class enjoyed the story and asked to hear 
it many times; this was possible because it was on tape. Each 
time the tape was used the lesson was varied in order to maintain 
interest. 


4. Fifth-grade music tape recording exchange. With the help of 
a selected group from a fifth-grade class a fifteen-minute tape 
including experiences in singing, music reading, ear-training, dic- 
tation, and two-part singing was prepared. Several teachers in 
the system prepared similar tapes and exchanged them with each 
other. The tape is of special help to the classroom teacher who 
teaches her own music. A guide was prepared for the classroom 
teacher showing the drills, phrases and pages from the fifth- 
grade songbooks that were to be used. The teacher was expected 
to put the drill material on the board for the class to follow when 
hearing the tape. The assisting group sang the drills used in the 
lesson. The tape with directions for the lesson was then played 
for the listening group who participated because space was left 
blank on the tape to give the group an opportunity to respond. 

The tape-recorded lessons proved to be very interesting as well 
as helpful to students and the classroom teacher. The children 
who listened enjoyed the lessons, especially when the group who 
recorded made a mistake and had to correct it! This made the 
performing group just another fifth-grade and not a performance 
by specialists. The teacher also benefited because she had to 
listen and study the material on the tape before presenting the 
material to the class. 

When making a tape for instructional purposes directions must 
be simple and given slowly; plenty of tape should be left free 
to give the children an opportunity to participate and respond to 
directions and activities. 


5. For the spring music program—rhythms, singing games and 
folk dances—the tape recorder was used in a novel way. We re- 





This report on the use of the tape recorder is the outgrowth of the 
special emphasis given by the MENC Southern Division Audio-Visual 
Aids in Music Education Committee, of which Jean Marie McConnell 
is chairman of the Utilization of Equipment sub-committee. Mrs. Stut- 
zenberger is a music teacher in the Middletown (Ky.) Elementary School. 
Mrs. Margaret Kammerer is the music supervisor. 
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corded the music for the activities in the classrooms under regular 
classroom conditions. The musical performances were taped in 
the order that they were programmed and on three fifteen-minute 
tapes. These recordings were then amplified for outdoor broad- 
cast by placing the microphone of the public address system in 
front of the speaker of the recording machine. The results were 
highly successful because, in addition to eliminating the moving 
of a piano out of doors, it permitted us to practice with the music 
weeks before the performance. The children’s voices were not 
taxed the night of the performance in their efforts to make them- 
selves heard in singing the songs to accompany their singing 
games ; it also gave the teachers more freedom to direct and assist 
the performing groups. 

6. In teaching difficult choral works to the glee club—grades 5 
and 6—the tape recorder was invaluable. Because of the physical 
setup in our school during the building program a piano was not 
always available for rehearsal. Therefore, difficult passages were 
recorded on the tape and played for the chorus. For each re- 
hearsal tapes were made for those parts which had presented 
problems at the previous practice. Later, piano accompaniments 
were put on tape because our accompanist was a busy mother 
who could not be present at all the rehearsals. 

7. A music aptitude testing program for our students is being 
worked out by a committee of teachers. The plans are to prepare 
the test and put it on tape. The tape will be used by teachers in 
administering the test. This is one way to keep the test uniform. 
Some of our teachers have used published tests but report that they 
are difficult, move too fast for the students to follow and that 
directions and comments are given by persons who are not famil- 
iar with the vocabulary of children in the elementary grades. 

8. Piano accompaniments to children’s songs are often recorded, 
particular “special day” songs—Valentine, Halloween—and songs 
with unusually interesting accompaniments..This adds variety to 
the lesson and also helps the classroom teacher. 


I cannot sing praises loudly enough for the tape re- 
corder as a teaching aid. The old adage reads, “Necessity 
is the mother of invention.” I am truly glad that necessity 
led me to acquaint myself with this machine. Some of my 
first experiences and mistakes with the recorder were dis- 
couraging ; however, the more often the recorder is used 
one will find that the better are the recordings, less time 
will be used in operation, short cuts will be discovered 
and eventually it will be a pleasure to operate rather than 
a chore. Many teachers complain that time is wasted 
when one must rewind tape to a desired section. If the 
tape recorder is used often one develops a “sense” which 
will tell instinctively how far back to go to locate a pas- 
sage. Newer and more expensive machines are now 
equipped to mark the tape so that the teacher will have 
less trouble locating sections when rewinding. The tape 
recorder has been such a help that I hope more people 
will find additional uses for it. Be not discouraged, the 
more one uses it the more fun it will be and the results 
will improve . —LUuCcILLE STUTZENBERGER 


Recordings 
National Music Contest Selections, 1954. Solos for 
cornet (PR/EE 101), saxophone (PR/EE 102), clari- 
net (PR/EE 103). Polymusic Records, 33% rpm. 
The first of a series of recordings in the Education Editiens of 
Polymusic. Soloists—James Burke, cornet; Vincent Abato (alto) 
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FINE TONAL QUALITY AND EXCELLENT CONSTRUCTION 


Dr. Alex Zimmerman says “—needs no more tuning attention 
than does a piano”. 
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saxophone; David Glazer, clarinet. Abba Bogin is the accompan- 
ist for each artist. Each record has nine solos chosen from the 
National Contest Selective Music Lists. Other records promised 
in this series include solos for trombone, flute, oboe, bassoon, and 
French horn played by well-known artists. 

These recordings meet a long standing need for solo recordings 
of compositions for wind instruments. The selections chosen are 
typical of those used in our secondary school festivals and they 
are played with piano rather than orchestral accompaniment. The 
benefits to the student hearing music for his instrument played 
by a soloist of national reputation are obvious and include much 
more than the interpretation of the music. 

In evaluating the degree of excellence of performance and the 
mechanics of recording, two sets of records were played on two 
separate machines. The results seem to indicate a rating of excel- 
lent for the saxophone; good for the cornet and fair for the 
clarinet. If a high standard of excellence is maintained through- 
out the series the value of these recordings to young musicians 
everywhere will be unlimited. —GeEorGE W ALN 


Film Listings 

“Rushes,” the official publication of Film Council of 
America, is published weekly and is available free on 
request. The Film Council of America is a non-profit 
educational corporation organized to promote the pro- 
duction, distribution, and utilization of audio-visual ma- 
terial primarily on the adult level. The publication lists 
the latest films, articles and books on AV materials, 
meetings of professional organizations and occasionally 
reprint articles which are of particular interest to those 
in the AV field. If you would like to receive “Rushes” 
write to: Film Council of America, 600 Davis Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. (Mention MENC when writing.) 
Note: The material in the Audio-Visual Forum is published under the 


auspices of the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids, Rose Marie 
Grentzer, coordinating chairman 


ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-FIVE 


appreciation of music of other countries will contribute 
to a respect for the worth and dignity of all human beings. 
An enriched music curriculum in the elementary schools 
can be most effective in helping boys and girls to become 
better prepared to live in an interdependent, global world. 


In summary, some of the significant characteristics of 
an improved music curriculum are : 


1. The classroom teacher is responsible for the instruction in 
music. 

2. Music activities provide children with the opportunity to 
experience immediate satisfaction and enjoyment in musical 
expression. 

3. Children learn to sing by singing songs they write, songs 
written by other children, songs written for children by adults 
and songs which are a part of the cultural heritage. 

4. Opportunities are available for children to experience enjoy 
ment and to develop tastes and appreciations in listening to musica! 
selections in the school, in the home and in the church. 

5. Children experience in music the means to understand and 
to appreciate the role of music in the living of people in other 
ceuntries. They interpret music to be an international language. 

6. Opportunity is provided for pupils to learn to express emo- 
tional feelings and mental ideas through the playing of a musical 
instrument. Chiidren are given the opportunity to participate in 
cooperative music as expressed in a choir, an orchestra or a band. 

7. Evaluation in music is used to help pupils to discover, to 
develop and to refine interests. appreciations, tastes, and expressive 
abilities in music. 

8. Music experiences are designed to help pupils to accept the 
learnings enjoyed and appreciated by children which will con- 
tribute to improvement in the musical tastes, appreciations, and 
abilities of adults living in the second half of the twentieth century. 





Modern teaching method developed for the 


New Wurlitzer Spinette! 
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Even if you've never played an organ before, you can be teaching it in 
a matter of weeks. A new organ and a new instruction course make 
this possible. 

The new organ, of course, is the new Wurlitzer Spinette. That's the 
amazing new organ with automatic tone controls, overhanging keys and 
other exclusive features that make it the easiest-playing organ ever built. 

The new instruction course is one specially prepared by Edward 
Searles. It consists of Grade 1 to 4 instruction books that you only 
have to review to become familiar with the Spinette. You can also get 
special material on how to make an easy transition from piano to organ. 

Write for information today. There’s no charge at all. It’s yours for 


WUuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos Under One Great Name 


P———— FREE—write for information today! —-——4 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
Dept. MJ- 46, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
(DD Please send information on the new Wurlitzer Spinette. 
(CD Please send Edward Searles’ booklet ‘Modern Teaching 
Method.” 
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PARTIAL LIST OF MENC PUBLICATIONS 


Music Educators Journal., Official magazine of the MENC 
and its associated organizations. A professional necessity. 
Enables the busy music educator to keep posted regarding 
current thought, trends, activities, new publications and 
products, and the general affairs of the entire field. In- 
cluded with active membership. Separate subscription, $2.00 
per year. Single copy 40c. Back copies: Information in 
regard to available back copies on request. 


Journal of Research in Music Education. A publication of 
the Music Educators National Conference under the direc- 
tion of the JRME Editorial Committee and Editorial As- 
sociates. See announcement on page 41. 


Music Education Source Book. Fourth printing, August 
1951. Revised appendix includes the recommendations of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools pertaining to music; the 1951 Revision of the 
Outline of a Program for Music Education; 1950 Con- 
stitution and Bylaws of the MENC. 288 pp., flexible cloth 
cover. $3.50. 


The Evaluation of Music Education. Standards for the 
evaluation of the college curriculum for the training of the 
school music teacher prepared by the Commission on Ac- 
creditation and Certification in Music Education of the 
Music Educators National Conference, in cooperation with 
the NASM and AACTE. These schedules were prepared to 
serve as a guide for periodic examination of the training 
programs of school music teachers, and to assist the schools 
being cea, and the visiting examiners. Planographed. 
17 pp. 20c. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education 
1932-1948, with supplement, 1948-50. Some 2,000 titles 
representing over 100 institutions, Prepared by William S. 
Larson for the Music Education Research Council. 132 
pp., plus supplement. Paper cover, sewed binding. $2.00. 


Your Future as a Teacher of Music in the Schools. By 
William R. Sur. A source of guidance information for 
counselors, teachers and students. Reprinted from Febru- 
ary-March 1954 Music Educators Journal. 8 pp. 30 cents 
(quantity prices furnished). 


Music in Higher Education, by Robert A. Choate. Reprinted 
from December 1953 issue of Higher Education, monthly 
publication of U.S, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Provides statistics and information concerning 
positions open in the music profession and opportunities 
in the field of music education and the development of 
music in higher education. 8 pp. 30 cents. 


Outline of a Program for Music Education (Revised 1951). 
Prepared by the Music Education Research Council and 
adopted by the Music Educators National Conference at 
its 1940 meeting. Revised 1951. 4-Page leaflet. 5c. 


The Function of Music in the Secondary-School Curricu- 
lum. The compilation and publication of this treatise rep- 
resents a cooperative enterprise of two departments of the 
National Education Association—the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and the Music Educators 
National Conference. First published in the November 1952 
Bulletin of NASSP. Now available in a separate pamphlet 
issued by MENC. 60 pp., paper cover. $1.00. 


Music in the Secondary Schools. Recommendations pertain- 
ing to music in the secondary schools. (Report of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Activities Committee. 12 pp. 15¢ per copy. Quantity prices 
on request). 


Music in the Elementary School. Special printing, with 
some additions, of The National Elementary Principal Special 
Music Issue, February 1951, published by the Department 
of Elementary School Principals. Bibliography prepared by 
the ~~ Committee on Elementary School Music. 1951. 
56 pp. ie. 


Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. Music Edu- 
cation Research Council Bulletin No. 5. Deals with pre- 
service development in music of the classroom teacher 
on the campus, and suggests ways and means whereby 
this initial preparation may be amplified and developed 
in the teaching situation. 1951. 32 pp. 50c. 


Music Supervision and Administration in the Schools. A 
report of the Music Education Research Council (Bulletin 
No, 18). 32 pp. 1949. 50c. 


State Supervisory Program of Music Education in Louisiana. 
A report of a Type C. Project, by Lloyd V. Funchess, 
Louisiana state supervisor of music. Submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Education in the Advanced School of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1945. Mimeo. 175 pp. $1.50. 


Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education. Prepared 
by Lilla Belle Pitts, coordinating chairman, 1948-51, of 
the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. Tells the 
what, where and how of 16 mm. films for educational use. 
Classified and annotated lists of films and helpful sugges- 
tions. 1952. 72 pp. and cover. $1.50. 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. Prepared by _the 
Piano Instruction Committee of the MENC, Raymond Bur- 
rows, chairman. An invaluable treatise dealing with all 
phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. $1.50. 


Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. School super- - 


intendents, directors of music and music teachers tell in 
their own words the story of how piano classes were put in 
operation in their schools. 1951. 31 pp. 50c. 


An Examination of Present-Day Music. A selected list of 
early grade piano material, books and recordings en 
by Mary Elizabeth Whitner for presentation at the meet- 
ing on Contemporary Music for American Schools during 
the Music Educators National Conference held in Chicago, 
1954. 10 pp. and paper cover. 30c. 


Piano Instruction in the Schools. Report and educational 
analysis of a nation-wide survey of piano instruction in the 
schools. 76 pp. Illustrated. Paper cover. $1.00. 


Minimum Standards for Stringed Instruments in the 
Schools, prepared by the MENC Committee on String In- 
struction. 1951. 8 pp. Mimeographed, 15c. 


Music for Everybody. A report and pictorial review pre- 
pared by the Committee on School-Community Music Rela- 
tions and Activities. A valuable reference book, handbook 
and manual for those interested in community-wide music 
promotion and organization. 32 pages of illustrations, 
giving a cross section of school-community activities in the 
United States. 64 pp. Paper cover. 1950. $1.00. 


Business Handbook of Music Education. A manual of busi- 
ness practice and relations for music educators, Includes 
a directory of publishers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
other firms serving the music education field. Published 
by the Music Education Exhibitors Association, an auxiliary 
of MENC. 6th edition, 1950-51. 28 pp. Single copy free. 


Contest Music Lists. The 1951 revisions of music lists for 
Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and Chorus, pospeses 
by the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associ- 
ation (now National Interscholastic Music Activities Com- 
mission). 48 pp. $1.50. 


Solo and Ensemble Lists. National Interscholastic Music 
Activities Commission. Music for instrumental and vocal 
solos and instrumental ensembles (no vocal ensembles in- 
cluded). 1953. 96 pp. and cov. Single copy postpaid $1.50. 


Standards of Adjudication. Workdraft of the section on 
adjudication of music competition-festivals in preparation 
for the new Manual on Interscholastic Activities in Music to 
be published by NIMAC. 1954. Mimeographed. 9 pp. and 
paper cover. 25c. 


Sight Reading Contests. Handbook on the organization, 
management and adjudication of sight-reading contests for 
bands, orchestras, choruses. Also a section of the new 
manual to be published by NIMAC. 1954. 14 pp. and paper 
cover. 25c. 


Adjudicators Comment Sheets. Revised 1950. Especially 
designed for adjudication of local, district, state, and 
interstate school music competition festivals, these official 
forms are also used in various ways in the classroom and 
for teachers’ evaluation reports —— to pupils and their 
parents. Prices postpaid: 5c each; 35c per dozen; com- 
plete sample set, 40c; per hundred, $2.00. Prices for 
larger — on request. Published by the National 
School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association (now the 
National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission). 


When ordering please indicate symbols. 


B-1 Band 

SRBO-2 Sight Reading, Band or Orchestra 
0Sso-3 Orchestra or String Orchestra 
SC-4 Student Conductor 

MB-5 Marching Band 

DM-6 Twirling Drum Major 


V-7 Choral Groups 


SRV-8 Choral Sight Reading 

SV-9 Solo Voice 

PSEBO-10 Percussion Solo and Ensemble 
WIS-11 Wind Instrument Solo 

SIS-12 String Instrument Solo 

SWIE-13 String or Wind Instrument Ensemble 
PHS-14 Piano or Harp Solo 


Order from the Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 


Please send remittance with your order. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


When You Play 


selmet 


MOUTHPIECES 


The acoustical correctness 
and the full rich tone pro- 
duced by these famous 
mouthpieces add _ brilliance 
to any performer’s playing. 
Precision-made from solid 
hard rod rubber—not 
molded. Try one yourself... 
you'll actually hear the dif- 
ference! 
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Available in Four Facings for Clarinet: 
HS—HS*—S—HS** 
For Bb clarinet 


For Eb clarinet ....each $12.00 


Available in three Facings for Saxo- 
phone: c—c*—D 


For Alto Sax ........ each $14.00 
For Tenor Sox........ each $16.00 
For Baritone Sax ..... each $25.00 


On Sale At Better Music Stores Everywhere 


H. & a. Selmer INC. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Songnambulism—a Diagnosis and 
Recommended Cure 


education program, a good many of 

us are literally “asleep” on the job. 
Tongue-in-cheek, one might well describe 
the malady as songnambulism. 

The activity that many of us regard 
with scant enthusiasm is informal group 
singing. It might be more accurate to say 
that most of us are completely indifferent 
to it, at least insofar as any personal 
identification is concerned. 

Why do so many of us do so little with 
an activity that offers so much? 


Why Are We Songnambulists? 


The reasons for any behavior—or, in 
this case, lack of behavior—are multiple 
and complex. However, to this prac- 
titioner there appear to be three main 
“symptoms” in a diagnosis of songnambu- 
lism: (1) Many of us feel that community 
singing is “beneath” us musically, or (2) 
we are consciously or unconsciously afraid 
of it, or (3) we rely too much on aids or 
“props.” 

For our first point, let us consider Mr. 
Brown, the high school choral director. 
He does an extremely artistic job in con- 
ducting the a cappella choir in a perform- 
ance of Palestrina’s “O Bone Jesu.” How- 
ever, when he is called upon to lead a large 
group in an informal version of a tune like 
‘Li'l Liza Jane,” he indicates quite clearly 
that he feels he has been miscast. It is a 
personal affront to his dignity, a smudg- 
ing of the gleaming reputation he has 
worked so hard to achieve. 

For our second point, let us consider 
Miss Smith, the Junior High School gen- 
eral music teacher. Miss Smith is quite 
terrified at the prospect of facing a large, 
strange group. 

“What if they do not sing at all?” she 
asks. 

It is by no means a question that may 
be dismissed lightly. Anyone who has led 
community singing will agree that the un- 
certainty of what is to happen, the un- 
predictability of the group response, is a 
major, inhibiting factor. 

These two points are important symp- 
toms, but it is with the third point that 
this article is primarily concerned: an ex- 
cessive reliance on aids or “props.” 

Perhaps the following are legitimate 
reasons for not doing more with informal 
group singing and, perhaps, they are alibis 
rather than valid excuses. 

“We do not have enough song books.” 

“No one is skillful enough to accom- 
pany.” 

“I’m not given enough time to prepare 
for an assembly sing.” 

“We're not permitted to seat the chil- 
dren by voices.” 

Too often, we go at the problem of 


I’ ONE important activity of the music 





group singing as though it were another 
elective chorus—perhaps larger in scale 
and a little less refined, but a chorus none- 
theless. The atmosphere should be much 
more informal: the feel of singing around 
a camp fire in the open air, the extempo- 
raneous singing we hear in a school bus 
on a long trip, the songs military men the 
world over use to make a long march seem 
a little shorter. 

The very real assistance of such aids 
as song slides, sheets, books, a good piano, 
and a skillful accompanist is not to be 
denied. However, to be realistic, we must 
concede that they are not always readily 
and easily available. 


Sinzing Without Books 

Supposing, then, we have a “sing” with- 
out books, sheets, or slides. After you 
sing “America,” “Old Black Joe,” and 
“Home on the Range,” what can you pos- 
sibly do? At first look, the prospects seem 
bleak indeed but, as in any other creative 
undertaking, one idea soon gives birth to 
another. In a very short time the song 
leader has more ideas than he can use. 

Rounds, both old and new, are excellent 
group singing material. They not only 
require no books and no piano, but they 
actually come off better without them. As 
a matter of fact, if you can arrange to get 
people singing without any kind of printed 
material, they will invariably sing better. 

If the round idea sounds a trifle 
“square,” you might sing “Brother John,” 
“Three Blind Mice,” and “Row, Row, 
Row Your Boat” simultaneously. If this is 
not enough add “Down by the Station!” 
Make a vocal jam session out of it by 
cuing in and stopping sections extempo- 
raneously so as to provide solo, duo, trio, 
and quartet “arrangements.” 

Leader-response songs are very helpful 
in situations where no printed aids are 
available. The group can easily answer the 
song leader in direct imitation in such 
songs as “O Bury Me Not,” or “You 
Can’t Get to Heaven.” Some of the “sing 
along” records that are now on the mar- 
ket provide fertile ideas for expanding on 
this procedure. This is an old, old device 
harking back to and beyond the Colonial 
days where the preacher “lined out” the 
hymn, since there were not enough hym- 
nals for the entire congregation. 

Many devices can be used to enrich 
songs. The addition of simple descants can 
do wonders to add to the appeal of an 
informal sing. For the simplest possibility, 
try a “one note” descant. A reiterated 
“Lou, Lou, Skip to My Lou” sung at the 
fifth or dominant provides an interesting 
enrichment to the chorus of the familiat 
dance tune. If you are more ambitiow 
and more creative, expand on this idea 
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and use a few more notes. A wonderful 

countermelody can be devised for “Buffalo 

Gals” using the fourth and fifth degrees H 

of the scale or, for “Stodala Pumpa” using You will play BETTER 

three degrees: fifth, fourth, and third. ‘ 
It is perfectly possible, and highly de- with a 

sirable, to teach a new song without books, 


without an accompanist, without aids of MASTE RPIECE Ree dd } 


any kind. Of course, you must have the 
































right kind of song. The Czech folk tune / mae 
mentioned earlier, “Stodala Pumpa,” is a TY x ts) ~~“ 
good case in point. The chorus can be J 4) Vor 
learned in one minute flat. If the “sto- es = 
dalas” and the “pumpas” get mixed up, Z 
ask the singers to clap on “stodala” and 
stamp their feet on “pumpa.” Not only - 
ther will the words be unscrambled, but a live- | 
cale T \y bit of action will be added as well. | a 
—_ Put a few ideas together in one song 
uch | and you come up with a minor “production | , & fe 
und number.” Supposing we reconsider “Skip | ° 
1P°- 1 to My Lou.” First, we might add the [Lam 
bus simple descant at the fifth to the chorus. 
the Then, as song leader, take the place of | 
cem 7 the square dance caller and “call out” the | 
, words for the next verse: e.g., “Goin’ to 
aids Texas, two by two!” Add tapping (on the 
ano, | beat) and clapping (off the beat) to ¢ 
| © | provide a square dance atmosphere. It is f. 
nust F not even too fantastic to have the whole i 
dily ensemble provide the music for an actual bs 
square dance figure if the dancers are | Ms 
immediately available. | ade e : 0 
| 
ith- The Possibilities 
you om on 292,° ° e OD OQ 0 0 O Q 
‘ The possibilities are legion. If group | “4 
and singing is approached in this manner, it FS, Fs 
POS- F can be changed from a chore and a bore i 
cem F to a refreshing musical experience. It is lA 7 
tive Tf true that the successful group song leader ) 
n to requires a certain amount of musicianship, 
ong ff an outgoing personality, and, perhaps, a ay 
ail flair for showmanship. But most of all, = : 


ty he must have the conviction that people 
ne really do like to sing in an informal 
‘hey 


- ’ 3 a f ‘ 

A setting. \ | . os * 
= In summary, then, it is unquestionably ‘ 

Set B true that an excellent accompanist and \ 
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ited appropriate materials are real helps. How- 1 Ve rales. : 
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deal can be done without them and that 
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" some activities are better without them. 
_ “No books, no sing” is a proverb we can 
‘te easily do without. 
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MOTION PICTURES FOR 


Selected and prepared for 
classroom use by 
the Audio-Visual Committee 
of the MENC 


THE GREAT WALTZ NAUGHTY MARIETTA 
THE SCHUMANN STORY INSIDE OPERA 
THE LITTLE FUGUE IN G MINOR—BACH 


Free study guides and informative materials 


available to teachers on request 
Address: 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 


A non-profit educational service organization 


25 West 43rd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 
in ACTION 


by Russell V. Morgan and Hazel N. Morgan 


A text for college use in music education classes based on many 
years of experience in preparing teachers of school music. 
Sets forth music standards according to activities and grade 
levels, as well as general methods of approach. Teaching pro- 
cedures are presented in the light of present day educational 
trends and applied directly to the field of music from kinder- 
garten through the Senior High Schocl. 


Price $3.50 
ORDER YOUR COPY Today! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 


223 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Dept. N 











FOR SALE 
Fifty to sixty cotton gabardine band uniforms 
with red trousers, black double-breasted 


coats, red leather Sam Browne belts and | . 
military officer's caps in good condition and | 
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H. A. HOFF | 
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Instrumental Music and the 
Philosophy of 
Music Education 


HE experimental philosophy with its 

method of doing and undergoing has 

flourished in my instrumental music 
classes. When the child enters these 
classes it is because he wants to, which 
is not usual in the classically oriented 
idea of compulsory class attendance in 
arithmetic, reading, etc. This voluntary 
entrance into work of the instrumental 
class is based upon pupil interest in ap- 
plied music; and the instrument really 
becomes instrumental in a philosophical 
sense as the interest is focused on a par- 
ticular horn. When the child is given a 
chance to blow and finds that only air or 
a noise comes out, one of his purposes 
quickly becomes to play that horn. This 
is in no way imposed upon him. As he 
progresses in the solution of his problem, 
his interest and purposes broaden and 
are extended to include the place of his 
part and of himself in the performance 
of the group, and he has a musical and 
social responsibility in the group. 

What are the implications of knowledge 
in this situation? All information must be 
tested. In the very beginning he starts 
out with a problem to solve and he goes 
about solving it in a very direct and 
straightforward manner. When he is told 
about posture of body and lips and tongue 
in regard to blowing the horn, he imme- 
diately organizes himself to test this in- 
formation. If the consequences are not as 
expected, he evaluates his procedure 
(sometimes with the help of the teacher), 
reviews old ideas and perhaps gets some 
new ones and proceeds to test them out 
again, to re-evaluate and to draw conclu- 


sions. 
Direct Experience 


The instrumental pupil knows he is 
responsible for the sound that comes out 
of the horn and he is willing to take the 
consequences. So he practices more and 
more and evaluates and practices some 
more. This is direct experience _ that 
brooks no substitute in the way of any 
vicarious experience. When he achieves 
his aim of being able to blow the horn, 
and can actually blow it, this achieved aim 
becomes the method by which he goes on 
to learn to accomplish other tones. When 
a few other tones are accomplished, they 
in turn become the means for his learning 
to play pieces, and this experience in turn 
helps him to play more pieces and to en- 
tertain others and to play in a group. 

In another aspect, the test of the child’s 
gathering of information in regard to the 
meaning of time signature is whether or 
not he can play in time. The test of his 
gathered information about a sharp, flat, 
natural or expression sign is whether or 
not he can apply it. This information 
gathered from explanation, discussion and 
books serves as techniques for achieving 
tentative aims. He must learn technique 
to play music. The classicist would say 
that the accumulation of facts represents 
knowledge per se in connection with the 
goal, and that it requires no immediate 
application to a present purpose; that the 
function of the mind in regard to this 
matter is to collect information. The ex- 
perimentalist, relating learning to human 
beings, conceives of mind as the inten- 
tional interaction of a person with him- 
self and his environment. 

By way of contrast with the exper 
mentalist kind of rehearsal, let us take 4 
look at the way a classically oriented 
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teacher conducts rehearsals. He starts out 
with the idea that he is going to develop 
a band or an orchestra. The steps in the 
development of these organizations are 
carefully set up by him without particular 
reierence to the aims, objectives, or inter- 
ests of the children in his groups. He leans 
pretty heavily on the ultimate goal of 
playing in his band, and the exercises 
and practice sessions follow this procedure 
with threats and coercion prescribed in 
the interest of his goal. To him the impor- 
tant thing is what you learn rather than 
how you learn, which is the thing of first 
importance in the experimental approach 
where the individual and the group are 
pivotal in the learning situation. 

In a voluntary school band children are 
likely to leave such a classically oriented 
organization. The instructor may say that 
they will not receive credit if they drop 
out, and this will hold up their graduation. 
He also holds out a sparkling uniform 
and says that this is what you get if you 
remain. It is this hard to get children 
to accept responsibility in a classically 
oriented band or orchestra, where ends 
are ultimates rather than contingent, 
contextual, related and in process in terms 
of children. 


It is a fine thing to see the experimental 
methods in action in the advancing young 
band that is carefully guided. The teacher 
is not an autocrat but is one of the group 
that is always pressing forward for new 
knowledge. No individual achieves the 
right to do exactly as he pleases. He can- 
not blow at will, for he will spoil the 
music. He is responsible to and for the 
greater good of those with whom he is 
associated. His freedom is limited by the 
activities which advance the undertakings 
of the group. 

The pupil has a large share as an in- 
dividual in working toward participation 
in this group, in actual discussion of the 
kind of definite things the group might do, 
and he assumes the responsibility for 
their advancement. All of the particulars 
of subject matter in this situation must 
be those for which the learners can find 
functional use in their own concrete 
world. In a classical sense, there is noth- 
ing inherent and logical about the organ- 
ization of these materials, but all is rela- 
tive to the individual and the group; the 
psychology of the learning process sug- 
gests the way the study is approached. 
Neither are there any definite ends to be 
discovered by mind in a realist sense that 
have an independent, objective existence. 
These children know what to do on the 
basis of what they have done and want to 
do as a result of that background of doing, 
tather than to try to do what they ought 
to do, as the scholasticist would say. “Do 
the exercises,” the scholasticist would say. 
ure you will see a meaning in them 

iter 


The Value of Knowledge 


There are some implications here for 
the value of knowledge. What you ought 
to be is an ultimate end. The value of the 
playing has little to do with the player. 
It is there for him to accept. It is set up 
by authority. It is rigid and classical. On 
the other hand, value in the ears of a 
successful player is really what satisfies 
that player, at that particular time and 
place on the background of what he has 
already done. The crux of the matter is 
that objects of knowledge exist in rela- 
tionship between events which have come 
to have meaning for particular persons, 
and this meaning has value when it sat- 

Experiencing is of utmost impor- 
tance, the value is the result of the in- 
teraction that brings the knowledge one 
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PETER J. WILHOUSKY 


(DIR. OF MUSIC—BD, OF EDUC.—NEW YORK CITY) 


1954 MASTER CLASS 
in CHORAL CONDUCTING 


By Popular Request 


A compact, one week course in Choral Conducting by one of the coun- 
try's master choral conductors, to be held in the air-conditioned 
Carl Fischer Concert Hall, 165 W. 57th St., N.Y.C., July 12-16 (Mon- 
day thru Friday). Combine your visit to New York City with attendance 
at this inspiring session. 


Mr. Wilhousky will provide you with the technical formats by which 
he has achieved his outstanding results with choral groups. You'll see 
for yourself his methods for instilling spontaneous enthusiasm. You'll 
learn how to make pupils feel and understand the emotional significance 
of the music . . . how to create a deep-seated desire to sing and par- 
ticipate in the group. There'll be time to discuss your own personal 
choral conducting problems as well. 


Make arrangements with your friends to attend—do it today. Use the 
form below to make your reservations. 


PETER J. WILHOUSKY 1954 MASTER CLASS 
165 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. (Date) 


I desire to enroll in the Master Class in Choral Conducting to be held 
July 12-16 (Monday thru Friday). Accordingly, | am sending a check 
(or Money Order) herewith. 


1 $30.00 for the entire enrollment. 
[) $10.00 deposit; balance to be paid by me in person July 12. 
(Please make checks payable to WILHOUSKY MASTER CLASS) 


eT 
Street and No... 
Se cabiishiilitlicenncnincesii State... 





A New Patriotic Song! 


‘l ‘S. THAT MEANS US” 


Written in the tempo of the “Spirit of ’76” to awaken our fellow 
Americans to the fact that they should be thankful they are living in 
a free country! 

To singing teachers and principals of schools: If you would like 
a copy of this catchy song, please enclose 25c in coin, the name and 
address of the school you are affiliated with, and we will send you a 
piano copy. 
by George fF, Briegel, Conductor 
gts moves Gs te 66 ALVIN MUSIC CORP. 
ington, D.C. tend i 1650 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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BUILDING A BETTER BAND and ORCHESTRA 


FOR YOU IS OUR BUSINESS, TOO! 
C. Paul Herfurth’s 
“A TUNE A DAY" INSTRUMENTAL METHOD 
Winning wider acceptance weekly! 


ARE YOU FAMILIAR WITH ALL BOOKS? 


..-Scale Bk (Violin) 80 ...String Bass 1.00 

. -Violin—Bk | -65 ..-Clarinet | 1.00 
..-Violin—Bk I 65 ..-Clarinet Il 1.00 
.-+-Violin—Bk Ill 80 ..-Cornet-Trumpet | 1.00 

.-Po Acco to Bk | 75 ..-Cornet-Trumpet I! 1.00 
..-Po Acco to Bk Il 85 . ..- Saxophone 1.00 
..-Cello—Bk | 80 ... Trombone 1.00 
..-Cello—Bk Il .80 .. Flute 1.00 
...-Viola—Bk | -80 ...Drums 1.00 
..-Viola—Bk I .80 ...Teacher's Manual 

. -Viola—Bk III .80 for Violin Books 1.50 
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LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con- 
servatories. 


C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
B. Lutton, Ass‘t. Mar. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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CHOIR GOWNS 


The coolest, most beautiful and durable ever made, combined 
with wrinkle and soil resistance, brought us so many orders by 
recommendation that one of the world's largest mills cannot 
keep pace with our requests. 

So please do not expect "last minute" deliveries, and order 
ahead of time if needed for holidays or special events. Thank 
you. 


ACADEMIC CHURCH AND CHOIR GOWNS MFG. CO. 


5870 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California 


RISERS 


BOX 8156 PORTLAIND 7, OREGON 
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finds satisfying. In the classical sense 0.1¢ 
would have the antecedent realities and 
would set out to accomplish them. T 1¢ 
values, too, would be antecedent. They 
would be in the mind. The realist would 
see the values as objective and implicit 
in reality. They would depend little on 
the players and their satisfactions. 

What the children have learned as 
knowledge in regard to tone production, 
phraseology and interpretation which |:a 
been repeated, evaluated, and verified 
many times is for them the temporary 
truth. But they are always trying to iin- 
prove their playing, and so they may 
change their minds in regard to anyth ng 
that they presently put the caption of truth 
on, such as the best kind of a mouthpicce, 
the best way to hold the horn, the best 
body posture while playing, etc. There 
is nothing a priori and absolute about this 
kind of truth in the sense prescribed in 
the classical view of truth as something 
unalterable and unchangeable. 

A well-practiced band in action is a 
beautiful example of the experimental 
development of interest and purpose to 
the point where it uses knowledge and 
tentative truth to find a way of life, which 
is equally contingent and contextual! in 
the march toward achievement of new un- 
folding beauty for them, and the other 
ideals that a player and a group of play- 
ers find in the relationships of sounds and 
rhythms they can learn to control by 
themselves and that they can learn to 
blend in groups. 

What of the faith of a band player? 
He can look consistently through the 
frame of reference in which he experi- 
ences. This frame of reference is ever 
open to improvement. His faith can pul- 
sate in democracy in action, where any 
individual, confronted with personal prob- 
lems, may adapt himself to the multiplicity 
of variants in his environment, and seek 
guidance and improvement of personal 
practice and ideals in a way of philoso- 
phizing that is straightforward and con- 
sistent in the many aspects of his life. 

—MELVIN BERNASCONI, supervisor of 
instrumental music in the Calaveras 
County Schools, San Andreas, California. 


Another Echo from Brussels 


HE Brussels conference was a won- 
| derful thing. Those who were un- 
able to be present are fortunate in 
being able to read such a splendid account 
of it in the recent JouRNAL. A casual vis- 
itor who was there for only two days 
found that one or two incidents concern- 
ing our American participation left a 
definitely bad impression. 

The rhapsodic eloquence indulged in by 
the authors of the program notes which 
were distributed to the audience was 
indeed in questionable taste, and was made 
all the more so in contrast to the program 
notes concerning the European groups 
which were generally restrained and 
factual even in the case of outstanding 
choirs. Such phrases as “coast to coast 
tours as innumerable as performances for 
radio” and “this choir has sung almost 
everywhere in the United States and 
Canada—everywhere the press has greeted 
(its) arrival with great enthusiasm” were 
used by two different American choirs. 
That kind of thing plus the poor singing 
and unwise programming of another choif 
left much to be desired from the directors 
and publicity managers of some of ouf 
American groups. 

Some Europeans have long had the idea 
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that Americans are insufferable brag- 
garts; let’s not convince them that they 
are right by writing this kind of stuff 
for a splendid gathering such as the 
Brussels conference. If we can’t convince 
them that our choral work is as good as 
theirs through our performance (and I’m 
doubtful if we did) let’s not try to do it 
by home-manufactured rave notices. 


—A BYSTANDER 


Myopic Teaching? 


USIC EDUCATION has had an old 
M. and curious history. In antiquity 

it formed, in partnership with 
gymnastics, the complete curriculum for 
the free man: Gymnastics for the body; 
Music for the soul. In the Middle Ages the 
scope of music was reduced somewhat and 
it shared its place in the curriculum with 
grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
geometry and astronomy, as one of the 
Seven Liberal Arts. Both the ancients and 
the medievals made careful distinction be- 
tween liberal education—that which liber- 
ates and ennobles a man—and technical 
education—that which is sufficient for the 
slave and servant. 

Today, in an America striving for the 
democratic ideal, the old distinctions be- 
tween free man and servant are inappro- 
priate. The citizen. is to be both a free 
man—important in- his individual right 
and entitled to liberal education, and a 
servant to society and its economic de- 
mands—nceding and enjoying technical 
skill in functional occupations. And music, 
still the universal art, ministers to both 
aspects. 

In antiquity music was valued and 
studied for its preeminent ability to pro- 
duce harmony and appreciation of beauty 
in the soul of man; technical skill in per- 
formance was valued only as a means of 
realizing that soul-liberating goal. Under 
such a philosophy music which had sensual 
appeal only—gratifying solely at the 
physical response level or delighting 
merely the ear with “pretty” sounds yet 
leaving performer or listener unreached 
in his inmost soul—was condemned as 
base and worthy only of the slave. This 
viewpoint would necessitate the careful 
selection of music for the man who deems 
it unworthy to live at a level of mere 
appetite gratification; but such careful 
selection alone would not insure that 
music reached its highest educational pos- 
sibility. Much stress was laid on the edu- 
cational preparation of the individual so 
that music experiences (however well 
selected) might achieve a liberal rather 
than a servile response within the listener. 
As Socrates observes in Plato’s Republic 

; musical training is a more potent 
instrument than any other, because rhythm 
and harmony find their way into the inward 
places of the soul, on which they mightily 
fasten, imparting grace, and making the 
soul of him who is rightly educated graceful, 
or of him who is ill-educated ungraceful.” 

This is precisely the point at which 
music education often lies vulnerable to 
accusations of nearsightedness’; namely, 


1An explanatory insertion seems appropriate. 

The par graphs are not meant as a sacrosanct 
plea for the use of only the finest art music 
in education and the exclusion of “lesser’’ mate- 
tials; in reality they emphasize the necessity 
of selecting music both in terms of its, own 
worth and the educational and aesthetic level 
of the student. 
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in the lack of awareness that music anc 
musical activity justify their existence ir 
educational curricula only to the exten: 
that they are used as means to higher anc 
worthier educational purposes. 


Our professional music education litera- 
ture is inspiring in high ideals and philo- 
sophic purposes. Both the ancients and the 
medievals would find difficulty in arguing 
against such beautiful and lofty state- 
ments as are exemplified, for instance, in 
“The Child’s Bill of Rights in Music.” 
More and more the national leaders in 
music education are emphasizing the 
unique function of music in the education 
of the whole child. The Postlude to that 
“Bill of Rights” affirms that 

“A philosophy of the arts is mainly con- 
cerned with a set of values different from 
the material ones that rightly have a large 
place in a philosophy of general education. 
Although current general educational con- 
cepts are often strongly materialistic, they 
are frequently given authority in moral and 
aesthetic fields in which they are inappli- 
cable. Since moral, aesthetic, and material 
interests co-exist in life and are not mutually 
exclusive, those who’would promote the arts, 
including music, should become acquainted 
with and should advocate a philosophy which 
affirms that moral and aesthetic elements 
are equally with physical elements part of 
the whole.” 

Who should advocate such a philosophy ? 
You, Mr., Miss, and Mrs. Music Teacher, 
and I—we who are the bridge between 
lofty professional statements and the lives 
of America’s children; we who are so 
often myopic in our daily teaching. Can 
we not bring together our philosophic 
convictions and our actual teaching when 
we are before the children? When, for 
example, group control becomes a prob- 
lem in the rehearsal we can resist the 
nearsighted solution flagrantly voiced and 
practiced by many: “Get their hands 
around an instrument, their lips busied 
with a mouthpiece, and keep them blowing 
from opening bell to clean-up time.” That 
tvpe of teaching, in fact, typifies a ma- 
terialistic and technical philosophy un- 
worthy of the free citizen we are charged 
with educating. Often such teaching 
rationalizes by professing that music, 
indeed any musical activity, will in and 
of itself “sensitize, refine, elevate, and 
enlarge not only the student’s appreciation 
of music, but also his whole affective 
nature .. .”" It won’t! Plato knew it two 
thousand years ago when he qualifyingly 
pointed out that music makes “the soul of 
him who is rightly educated graceful . ..” 
To “rightly educate” the child so that 
music will increasingly penetrate the ma- 
terial sense level and reach an as yet 
unquickened and unnourished soul, is our 
far-sighted objective—and unfortunately 
those “little demons” who ride madly off 
in all directions the minute we stop the 
physical activity of making sound in order 
to stir aesthetic sensitivities and awaken 
appreciations of beauty are just the ones 
who need the nourishment most desper- 
ately. 

Will we then give up the fight to the 
materialistic background and inclinations 
of these children, or will we with discrete 
admixtures of firmness and patience 
pursue a course leading to a harmonious 
soul appreciative of and seeking for beauty 
in lite. “But I do this,” you say? How 


1From the “Child’s Bill of Rights in Music.” 
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ong has it been since that band of yours 
sang through a chorale it was learning in 
order to get a new perspective on it as 
art; how long since your performing 
group listened to records, both in their 
own performing media and in others, to 
find some of the aesthetic principles com- 
mon to both; how long since an educa- 
tional report was shared on some music, 
composer, or period under consideration ; 
how long since a fragment of literature, 
a painting, or a picture of architecture 
was discussed in relationship to some 
music being performed? 

Make no mistake. The skills your stu- 
dents develop are important—in fact in- 
dispensable; they are not in themselves, 
however, sufficient. Raymond R. Reed’s 
excellent article in the November-Decem- 
ber 1953 JouRNAL says: 

“Music and the allied arts rank high in 
promoting teamwork, cooperation, _ self- 
discipline, respect for one another, and the 
love of beauty, while the skills, being objec- 
tive, deal only with realistic hard facts of 
life in our present matter-of-fact age.” 

What I submit is that music in and of 
itself does not do these things, and when 
taught shortsightedly becomes merely an- 
other of the skill subjects—servile, and 
illiberal in its effect. That the technical 
skill approach to music teaching is a line 
of lesser resistance is undenied. That 
there are tremendous influences encour- 
aging teacher and student to be completely 
occupied at that physical activity level is 
undenied. In truth these factors are the 
prime adversaries of liberal music edu- 
cation. Mr. Reed’s article continues : 

“The arts that embody emotional partic- 
ipation come the nearest, outside of religion 
itself, to helping man better understand him- 
self. . . . They build within the individual 
a truer understanding of the meaning of 
the dignity of man. . . . Since religion, as 
such, is not and cannot be taught in our 
public schools, then the cultural subjects 
become education’s greatest hope of reach- 
ing and developing the child’s inner self.” 

Music educator! Can we do more than 
nod assent to these oft-repeated yet 
sorely-needed truisms? Do we dare to 
sit down at the end of the week and 
evaluate our teaching against these chal- 
lenging and difficult criteria? And if the 
report be less than commendable, have we 
the courage to reconstruct our teaching 
and fight the harder battle to achieve that 
educational purpose which is committed 
to us as teachers in one of the last of the 
traditional arts still struggling to remain 
liberal ? 

—D. Evan Davis, assistant professor 
of music, Arizona State College, Flag- 
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Adults Discover Piano 
Classes 


CHOOL PRINCIPALS, superintendents, 
S teachers, piano salesmen, mechanics, 

housewives, and secretaries are 
among those joining piano class groups 
whose prime purpose is that of learning 
to play the piano, mostly for fun, at the 
University of Houston. 

Large classes are conducted in a number 
of fields of learning and the piano classes 
are certainly no exception. The adult piano 
classes, which were originally scheduled 
for the elementary classroom teachers, are 
attracting adults from all walks of life. 
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One housewife stated that she was 
studying to be able to play lullabies for 
her babies. Some of the beginning adult 
classes have as many as fifty members 
with age levels varying from twenty to 
sixty-five. It is not at all unusual to have 
mother and daughter, or husband and 
wife combinations sitting side by side in 
such classes. 

While many of those studying are doing 
so to learn to play the piano for fun, 
classroom teachers are acquiring this very 
vital tool for use in their public school 
music programs. This is especially true 
since songs from the state-adopted music 
books are played and sung in class and 
simple accompaniments created. “Chord- 
ing” of familiar melodies is very popular, 
especially a bass-chord accompaniment 
while the class sings. Everyone is urged 
to play familiar tunes by ear and these 
are harmonized in class to the keen en- 
joyment of the students. Since much sing- 
ing is done in class the teachers acquire 
more confidence in their singing ability, 
which helps them in conducting their own 
public school music programs. 

This unique situation of having large 
groups taking piano lessons has presented 
the opportunity to experiment and deter- 
mine if such large group teaching is prac- 
tical. Experience indicates that it certainly 
is, as the results have been most gratify- 
ing and may indicate a new trend in piano 
teaching. The enthusiasm of the students 
and complete lack of inhibitions are both 
very noticeable in these groups. No one 
feels conspicuous nor is anyone afraid of 
making mistakes, permitting complete re- 
laxation in the joy of playing the piano for 
the fun of it. From simple rote songs in 
all keys, the class progresses to easy ar- 
rangements of the classics, Christmas 
carols, folktunes, and even some current 
popular songs with simple chording. 

Some teachers become so enthusiastic 
that they compose original compositions 
complete with words and music. In fact, 
anything can happen in such groups and 
usually does! One teacher assured the 
class that she could not, as she said, 
“Carry a tune in a basket,” and stated that 
she had no sense of rhythm. This same 
teacher composed an original composition 
before the six-weeks summer term was 
over. 

The University offers three adult piano 
classes during the week and on Saturday, 
and offers two adult piano classes by ex- 
tension at El Campo and Freeport, Texas. 
The Freeport extension class is especially 
interesting since ten occupations are rep- 
resented in this one group of twenty-five 


persons, and includes a petroleum dealer, 
a bookkeeper, an accountant, a secretar -, 
a bus driver, a librarian, an industrial v.- 
cational teacher, a school principal, clas ;- 
room teachers and several housewives. 
The community interest and. response n 
these classes is growing very fast as is 
evidenced by the many requests for more 
classes. 

The equipment used in the piano classes 
on the campus consists of twelve pianos 
and ten movable keyboards. Thirty-six 
adults perform at a time with three at each 
piano, the remainder of the students using 
the keyboards and taking alternate turns 
at the pianos. There are five pianos in one 
extension center and ten in the other. 

These large piano classes are very 
stimulating to teacher as well as to the 
students and they fill a need that exists in 
all communities. With the cooperation of 
piano dealers such groups could be estab- 
lished in schools and communities in all 
sections of the country, and everyone could 
have the opportunity to do what he fre- 
quently wants to do, play the piano! 

—GEorGE Stout, associate professor of 
music education, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 


The Teaching of Vibrato 
On the Cello 


FTER SIX weeks or six months of les- 
A sons on the cello little Jane is put 
into an elementary string group. 
There .she notices some of her more ad- 
vanced classmates wiggling their left 
hands as they play their instruments. The 
tone thus produced is much prettier than 
that which Jane has been accustomed to 
hearing in her own playing and she wants 
to do the same thing. Failing in her first 
attempt, she asks her teacher at the next 
lesson abent this “shaking” of the hand, 
and at this point the teacher must have an 
answer and a method prepared. 

First, it should be determined whether 
or not the student is ready to undertake 
the study of vibrato. Here are some tests 
I use. Can the young player press down 
the string with each finger firmly enough 
to produce a true tone, with the left thumb 
completely free from the neck of the 
cello? Next, can he slide each finger along 
the string, as in shifting, also without any 
aid whatsoever from the thumb? Until the 
student can do both of these things easily, 
with no undue cramping of the hand posi- 
tion, it is best to postpone vibrato study 
until the fingers are more developed, and 
shifting, at least to and from the fourth 
position (which, incidentally, should be 
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studied after the first) is done quite easily 
ard with a fair degree of accuracy. 

When this stage is reached the vibrato 
should then be explained as a rapidly alter- 
nating raising and lowering of pitch by 
pushing the finger along the string by the 
forearm, as though one were going to a 
higher and then lower position. But the 
finger does not actually move because it is 
so firmly pressed into the string. - What 
will give is the fleshy part of the finger— 
the finger nail and back of the hand al- 
ways remaining on a plane parallel to the 
string as in the diagram (Fig. 1). 


Fig . i 
AS FINGER LOOKS TO PLAYER 
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The thumb should be relaxed and free 
of the neck but moving forward and back 
along with the rest of the hand. In the 
kind of vibrato I am advocating I have 
found it best to start with the fourth finger 
for these very reasons. 

An exercise such as the following is one 
way of getting started on this phase of 
tone production (Fig. 2). 


Pig. 2 


a 





“The ‘white’ notes are on the sharp side 
of the pitch, the black ones on the flat 
side.” Each finger should then be prac- 
ticed in turn, the evenness of the motion 
being particularly stressed. Trill studies— 
the trilling finger suddenly switching to 
vibrato—can be used as supplementary ex- 
ercises to increase the speed and nervous 
mergy of the left hand. 

Two other points must here be further 
emphasized. (1) The other fingers of the 
hand should be huddled close to the vibrat- 
ing Anger in order to lend more weight to 
the sand and to focus pressure on the 
fngir stopping the string. (2) The fingers 
in general should not be too highly arched ; 
many beginners are erroneously taught to 
play on the extreme tips of the fingers. 

Concerning this problem of string play- 
ing the young cellist desirous of acquiring 
a good vibrato is in a much better posi- 
tion (literally and figuratively speaking) 
than the violinist, because the motion is 
less complex, and with the cello resting 
om the player’s chest a real relaxation of 
the left thumb is possible. 

No milestone in the frustration-strewn 
jath of string mastery means more to the 
snsitive youngster than the achievement 
dia fine vibrato. And, I might add, this 
Wlish applied to a heretofore dull, flat 
fone very often makes parents’ ears perk 
Wand the idea finally strikes home that it 
Struly possible for this gut-scraping on 
twooden box to sound beautiful after all. 

—Davin M. Levenson, School of Music, 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 
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Moral and Spiritual Values 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FIFTEEN 


Second, to the great extent that the 
vast literature of the art of music inter- 
prets reality in human life, musicians and 
music educators are dealing with works 
of art which proclaim moral and spiritual 
values beautifully, dramatically, and 
powerfully. 

I find one of a myriad possible illustra- 
tions of this in the field of opera, and 
specifically in Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 
In citing this particular opera as an illus- 
tration I suspect some of you are startled 
and a bit cynical. Perhaps you are thinking 
of Leporello’s first aria in which he re- 
counts the amours and conquests of his 
master in a life of almost unimaginable 
immorality. But consider the opera as a 
whole. In it with the drama expressed in 
the music no less effectively than in the 
text—and perhaps more—we hear the 
story of a reckless and audacious libertine 
who seems to carry everything before him. 
We find a wronged and grieving sweet- 
heart clinging to him in her love even 
after she knows him for the scoundrel he 
is. He lies, tricks, deceives, wounds, lusts, 
rapes, and kills, but seems so skillfully to 
sidestep legal checkmate and personal 
vengeance as to create a terrible and 
poignant fear that evil can triumph over 
right. In desperation, Elvira, Anna, and 
Don Octavio turn to God in prayer for 
wisdom, guidance, and support. 

The ghost of the murdered Comman- 
dant, speaking from realms beyond, strikes 
terror to the heart of the servant Lepo- 
rello. Don Giovanni merely laughs and 
invites the ghost to supper. Spiritual 
warnings have no effect upon this pro- 
tagonist of evil. But the very stars in 
their courses fight against consummation 
of such malevolent purpose, and Don 
Giovanni goes to his awful doom, while 
relieved principals and sympathetic chorus 
chant the moral implications of the piece. 

Now you may say that I am simply 
using a work of art to point a moral. 
Not so. The opera realizes and dramatizes 
in a microcosmic twenty-four-hour seg- 
ment of history the whole range of divine 
righteousness overcoming evil in Time 
and Eternity. 

Through art life finds interpretation. 
And when we present works of art in any 
media which thus interpret life, they 
preach their own sermons. Sometimes, 
perhaps, we are so charmed with the 
artistic masterpiece as entertainment that 
we fail to realize the profound truth in- 
volved. 

In public concerts and in our recorded 
programs in our music rooms we can and 
do bring to responsive audiences the 
sacred oratorios of Bach, Handel, and 
Haydn, the moving and magnificent sym- 
phonic psalms of Honegger and Vaughn 
Williams, and the Requiems and Masses 
of Brahms, Verdi, Mozart, and César 
Franck. Men and women of all faiths and 
no faith find in these common inspiration. 

Third, the foregoing leads me to say 
that of all the fine arts, music has been 
and continues to be the greatest instru- 


ment of man’s quest for spiritual values 
in life. 

Men spend from one-third to one-half of 
all the time they are engaged in corporate 
religious worship participating in or lis. 
tening to singing and the playing of in- 
struments. An enormous portion of all the 
money men give to and spend on the 
spiritual quest through organized religion 
is spent in one way or another for music, 
The creation of a Commission on Church 
Music, Church Music and Worship, or 
Worship and the Fine Arts by nearly 
every religious faith and denomination, 
and the establishment of a Department of 
Worship and the Arts as a major sub- 
division of the National Council of 
Churches give practical emphasis and bear 
eloquent testimonial to the importance of 
music in particular, and the fine arts in 
general, in the réalization, proclamation, 
and promotion of moral and religious 
values in human life. 

This association of religion with what 
Martin Luther called “the art of the 
prophets” has been analyzed and _inter- 
preted many times. We cannot hope to 
add to the sum total of human wisdom 
concerning music as a bridge from the 
world of the sense to the world of the 
spirit this morning. But briefly and simply 
we can remind ourselves of certain im- 
portant facets of religious life and worship 
which are involved. 

First, music is a marvelously effective 
means of spiritual impression. From the 
time Jubal struck his chorded shell and 
men, listening, felt that no less than a 
God must dwell in its hollow, this great 
art has somehow made men feel that their 
lives are more than mortal, that a divine 
spirit impinges upon them wherever they 
are and whatever they are doing. 

Second, music, whether instrumental 
(in prelude, offertory, response, and post- 
lude) or vocal (as a setting for anthem, 
hymn, chant or introit) is an incomparable 
means of spiritual expression. Every 
member of a worshipping congregation as 
he stands to sing a hymn engages actively 
and vocally in prayer, praise, meditation, 
or exhortation. 

Third, music as a universal language of 
the spirit brings men of all faiths into 
spiritual unity in a consummate realiza- 
tion that there are great universal funda- 
mentals of faith which are common to all, 
whether they are Hebrews, Roman Cath- 
olics, Protestants, or followers of ethnic 
religions. 

Musicians find a great avocational em- 
ployment of their talents and techniques, 
fraught with a sense of dignified and help- 
ful service, in the musical ministry of 
religion. And so important has this aspect 
of the ministry become that more and 
more opportunities open every day for 4 
professional career in this artistic re 
ligious service. Let if be said in passing, 
with all possible emphasis, that the musi- 
cian in religious service who privately 
mocks the faith he publicly proc!aims 4 
he plays or sings brings no less <liscredit 
to his art than to spiritual faith. 
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In brief recapitulation I have asked you 
iv consider this morning the fact that if 
moral and spiritual values are to be found 
in music education they must be found 
in the music educator, that moral and 
spiritual values are ultimate values, trans- 
cendent, but permeative of the entire 
structure of life and education, and that 
in the art of music we who are educators 
in the field have a matchless opportunity 
to lead those whom we educate into an 
experience of discipline, high moral pur- 
pose and conduct, and spiritual growth. 

I should like to close with a paragraph 
from a philosophical work in the field of 
ethics and religion, Walter Goodnow 
Everett's Moral Values: “Art in its 
nobler form is one of the great quickeners 
of moral endeavor. This power it holds in 
no small degree due to the fact that it 
contains a transcendent element. The 
artistic impulse is not content until it has 
created something more perfect than yet 
finds embodiment in our experience; it 
strives to suggest what ‘eye hath not seen 
or ear heard.’ Herein it is at one with 
the moral impulse, which is not satisfied 
to leave things as it finds them, but seeks 
to remould them into a more perfect order. 
Both the moral and artistic impulse are 
alike haunted by a vision of ideal per- 
fection. Art, no less than reflection, may 
recall us to our better selves by suggesting 
in forms of beauty those ideals for which 
it is alike our duty and our joy to strive.” 

Members of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, if you accept and dis- 
charge the responsibilities which rest upon 
you in your life and work, you will bring 
moral guidance to the people of our land 
which will import happiness and stability 
into the social life of America, and 
measurably strengthen our democracy to 
meet the fierce frontal attacks and in- 
sidious undermining influences which 
threaten it. If you do this, you will de- 
serve to be numbered with the prophets, 
priests, and seers as benefactors of the 
race. 

But if you realize the possibilities of 
your work in revitalizing the spiritual life 
of mankind and in assisting man to tap 
the ultimate source of spiritual values and 
inspiration, you will deserve to be can- 
nonized with the saints. 


wv 

KIWANIS SPONSORED A CONCERT by 
the Central Jersey Regional Band at 
Staten Island, N. Y., February 28, in 
conjunction with the American Band- 
masters Association’s 20th annual con- 
vention which was held at the West 
Point Military Academy, The band, which 
was made up of 125 selected high school 
students, came from 28 communities and, 
organized under the direction of the De- 
partment of Music of the New Jersey 
Education Association, was conducted by 
members of the ABA. Proceeds from the 
concert were for the benefit of the under- 
privileged child work. Edwin Franko 
Goldman, honorary life president of 
ABA, acted as master of ceremonies. 
Capt. Barry H. Drewes, assistant band- 
master of the U. S. Military Academy 
Band, was concert manager. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Roches- 
ter, New York, offers a combination band, 
orchestra, and choral institute this sum- 
mer designed to enlarge the opportuni- 
ties for practical study for public school 
music supervisors, composers and vocal- 
ists. The band and string orchestra in- 
stitute will be held June 28-July 17; the 
orchestra and choral institute, July 19- 
August 6. 
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MUSIC THROUGHOUT THE WORLI, 
by Marion Cotton and Adelaide Brac - 
burn. [Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co.] 
$3.32. 


This recently published high school text 
on music literature and music apprecix- 
tion successfully reveals the relation 
between music and humanity, with par- 
ticular reference to the influence of 
people and their folk music upon the 
varied forms of music. Interesting treat- 
ment is devoted to the composition, 
arranging and performance of music, 
The means of providing student par- 
ticipation is provided throughout the 
book by the inclusion of a generous 
number of representative folk songs. 

“Music Throughout the World” is well 
written in a style which will hold the 
interest of high school students or col- 
lege freshmen. The authors recommend 
that teachers adapt the text to their 
needs and not feel obligated to follow 
the chapters in any set sequence. The 
suggestion is made that in many school 
situations it may be appropriate to start 
with the chapters devoted to the “Instru- 
ments of the Orchestra” because a con- 
siderable number of the musical illus- 
trations are orchestral in character. The 
flexibility possible in the use of the book 
is one of its greatest strengths. 


Among the chapters which were par- 
ticularly strong and appealing to this 
writer were those devoted to: Popular 
Music of America, American Composers, 
Central and South America, Choral 
Music, Religious Music, Music Printing 
and Publishing. While the music and 
musicians usually found in textbooks 
are not neglected, it is very refreshing 
to 7 the scope of the coverage broad- 
ened. 


Marion Cotton and Adelaide Bradburn 
of the music faculty of New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, Illinois, and 
Don Malin, advisory editor of the book, 
are to be commended for this excellent 
text. High school teachers will find that 
it provides the basis for very stimulat- 
ing work in general music and music 
appreciation classes. 

—William R. Sur 


THE LEGACY OF CHOPIN, by Jan Hole- 
man. [New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary.] 113 pp. $2.50. 


This small and concise book should 
interest all pianists and teachers who 
would like to know more of Chopin’s 
thoughts on teaching, performing, and 
composing. Mr. Holeman, a young Euro- 
pean musician now residing in this 
country, has made use of many original 
letters of Chopin as well as other source 
material written by Polish scholars. 
Most of this valuable research has been 
inaccessible to musicians because it has 
never been translated. 

Although the primary value of this 
work is the large number of direct quo- 
tations from Chopin’s letters, the author 
presents many interesting and _ intelli- 
gent observations of his own on such 
diverse subjects as the need for ade- 
quately tre.ned music critics; the role 
of Liszt ix Chopin’s life; and the case 
against programmatic interpretations 
of Chopin’s music. 

As the author points out in his preface, 
much of the material he has used was 
taken from widely scattered sources and 
it has been his purpose to bring it 
together in one book, so that it would 
be available to musicians in this country 
who are interested in a more complete 
picture of Chopin, both as a composer 
and teacher. —George Fielow 
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INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP, by 
Gordon N. Mackenzie, Stephen M. 
Corey, and Associates. [New York: 
Bureau of Publications Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University.] 209 pp. 
Index. $3.25. 


This vohume is the outgrowth of three 
years of cooperative experimentation 
earried on by Denver secondary-school 
personnel and consultants from the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Because concepts 
and findings were derived from actual 
school situations, the ideas about leader- 
ship presented here are directly related 
to everyday school problems. In Part I 
the authors define leadership, evaluate 
different ways of exercising leadership, 
and discuss (1) its functions in school 
situations, (2) ways in which these func- 
tions may best be fulfilled, (3) factors 
affecting instructional leadership, and 
(4) methods of bringing about improve- 
ment in leadership. Part II deals spe- 
cifically with the experiment—with prob- 
lems of instructional leadership in the 
Denver schools and with methods that 
were cooperatively developed to meet 
them. 


THE COMMUNITY MUSIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. Principles and Practices Sug- 
gested by a Study of the Flint Com- 
munity Music Association, by David M. 
Smith. [New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University.]. 108 pp. Bibliography 
Appendix. $3.25. 


The Flint C.M.A. is a shining example of 
how the people in one American com- 
munity — Flint, Michigan—have made 
music an integral part of their communal 
life. This book tells the story of this 
community achievement, analyzing the 
factors in its inception and development 
which are significant for people con- 
cerned with community-planned music 
anywhere. It describes the many kinds 
of activities, discusses organization, 
leadership, and finance problems, and 
explores reasons for the success or fail- 
ure of the various activities within the 
larger structure. The author finds that 
successful community music represents 
three kinds of values—musical, cultural, 
and social—for the people who support 
and perpetuate it; that it has certain 
characteristics that guarantee its vital- 
ity and adaptability to the changing 
needs of the community; that it is, in 
short, more than music: it is democracy 
in action. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN MUSIC EDU- 
CATION, a study by Floyd Freeman 
Graham. [New York: Exposition Press, 
Inc.] 241 pp. Biblography. $4.00. 


This work is based on Mr. Graham’s 
course under the same name at North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton. 
It defines the profession of public rela- 
tions itself, and applies public relations 
principles to the special problems en- 
countered by school administrators, 
church music directors, music teachers 
and students, and the music lover at 
large. Two comprehensive chapters are 
devoted to actual case histories which 
illustrate the difficulties which arise in 
the field. An active member of the 
MENC, Mr. Graham has been engaged in 
teaching, conducting, and promoting seri- 
ous music in the Southwest since 1927. 


MOZART: THE MAN AND HIS WORKS, 
by W. J. Turner. [New York: Double- 
day & Company, Inc. Anchor Books.] 
392 pp. Appendix. $.95. 


Based mainly on the many letters writ- 
ten by the Mozart family, the book docu- 
ments the development of Mozart from 
a child prodigy into one of the world’s 
great composers who vastly enriched the 
storehouse of music before his untimely 
death at 35. It is a book for both the 
Student of music and for the general 
Teader. 
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NEW LETTERS OF BERLIOZ 1830-1868. 
French text, with introduction, notes, 
and English translation by Jacques 
Barzun. [New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity. Press. Columbia Bicenten- 
nial editions and studies.] 322 pp. Bib- 
liography. Index. $4.50. 


Throughout the present year, the mu- 
sical world is celebrating the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Hector Berlioz. Special concerts 
in the musical centers of both this 
country and Europe, as well as important 
publications and articles all hail Berlioz, 
one of the greatest musicians of France. 


Of particular importance is this pub- 
lication of letters, many of which are 
printed for the first time, and most of 
them in their first English translation. 
Jacques Barzun, the author of the monu- 
mental “Berlioz and the Romantic Cen- 
tury” has probably done more than any 
other person in this country to further 
the appreciation of this great but often 
misunderstood composer. Now Barzun 
has made a new contribution in trans- 
lating and annotating this series of 
letters. Both the original French and 
English texts are given. 

Our understanding of many of the 
great musicians has been made easier 
through the reading of their letters—for 
example, the magnificent letters of Mo- 
zart. No other source can give us such 
a deep and true insight into the nature 
of the man, unclouded by the often too 
vivid imagination of a well-meaning but 
misguided biographer. In the case of 
Berlioz, before the publication of Barzun’s 
biography, the interested reader could 
have found no reliable source to learn 
of this composer’s life. His letters give 
us further proof that most of the so- 
called facts about Berlioz are distorted 
half-truths and legends which are dis- 
proved as the real man emerges in his 
own letters. In a letter to the 19th 
century American composer, Edward 
Hopkins, we find one example among the 
many of Berlioz’ literary greatness, his 
sincerity and his deep love for music: 
“Music is the greatest of the arts: it is 
also that which in the present state 
of civilization is bound to make most 
wretched those who understand it at its 
highest, those who respect it and honor 
it. Nevertheless, one must continue to 
honor it, respect it, love it—always. Yes, 
love it with that true love which holds 
within it the essence of the noblest 
passions of the human heart... .” Such 
words apply not just to his day, but have 
deep meaning for all times. 

For a _ penetrating and stimulating 
view of the life and thoughts of Hector 
Berlioz this collection of letters is highly 
recommended. —George Bielow 


THE MUSICAL PRODUCTION, by Cos- 
sar Turfery and King Palmer. [New 
York: Pitman Publishing Corporation.] 
226 pp. Illustrated. Index. $6.00 


This book is described as a complete 
guide for amateurs, and covers light 
opera, revue, musical comedy, and pan- 
tomime. The authors have had consider- 
able experience in both professional and 
amateur entertainment. The volume 
gives advice on all the details involved 
in the running of a company—from the 
drawing up of the rules, through the 
problems of production and musical in- 
terpretation, to the final curtain. 


101 BEST LOVED SONGS, edited by 
James Morehead and Albert Morehead. 
[New York: Sigma Music, Inc. Dis- 
tributed by Pocket Books, Inc.] 240 
pp. Index, $.25. 


Small enough in size to slip in one’s 
pocket, this book contains words and 
music for more than 101 songs for piano 
or organ, with guitar and ukulele dia- 
grams, and voice parts for any number 
of voices. Contains songs for the follow- 
ing classifications: patriotic songs, folk 
songs, western ballads, songs of the sea, 
barbershop ballads, sweetheart songs, 
spirituals, Christmas carols. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 
SOURCE BOOK 
$3.50 


The fourth and final printing (1951). 
Copies are available, but when the 
present stock is exhausted no more will 
be printed 
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KARL D. ERNST NEW CHAIRMAN OF 
MEJ EDITORIAL BOARD. The Executive 
Committee has appointed Karl D. Ernst 
as chairman of the Editorial Board of 
the Music Educators Journal to succeed 
Robert A. Choate who was elected presi- 
dent of the Conference. Mr. Ernst, who 
is supervisor of music in the Portland 
(Oregon) Public Schools, is a former 
member of the MENC Executive Com- 
mittee and a former resident of the 
Northwest Conference. 


AL G. WRIGHT, who has been director 
of music at Miami (Fla.) Senior High 
School for the past fifteen years, has 
been named director of the Purdue Uni- 
versity bands. He will succeed Paul 
Spotts Emrick who will retire June 30 
after heading the all-American military 
and symphonic bands at Purdue for 
forty-nine years. 


HIMIE VOXMAN, professor of music 
and member of the State University of 
Iowa faculty since 1936, was named head 
of the music department just prior to 
the retirement (and subsequent death) 
of Philip Greeley Clapp. Mr. Voxman 
served as chairman of the department’s 
executive committee during the past four 
years. 


HAZEL NOHAVEC MORGAN has been 
appointed lecturer in music education 
at Northwestern University. She will 
work with Clifton A. Burmeister, chair- 
man of the department of music educa- 
tion, in developing Northwestern's pro- 
gram of studies at the graduate level, 
particularly with reference to the doc- 
toral degree. 


HARLAN W. PEITHMAN, professor of 
music at Illinois Normal University, 
Normal, was elected president of the 
American Association of University Pro- 


fessors at a meeting in Bloomington, 
Ill., March 9. 
ALLEN S. WELLER, head of the depart- 


ment of art at the University of Illinois, 
will succeed Mr. Newcomb as dean of 
the University School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts. 





MARY PICKFORD was guest of honor at 
the Region I New Jersey All-State High | 
School Symphonic Band Concert, held at | 
Fairleigh Dickinson College on Febru- 
ary 21. Miss Pickford was p-esented with 
a special citation from the college for 
her contribution to the arts by Peter 


Sammartino, president, who conducted 
the band in one number. A reception 
was given at the president's home for 
Miss Pickford and the conductors of the 
band. In the picture, left to right: Henry 
Zimmerman, president of the Depart- 
ment of Music, New Jersey Education 
Association; Julian Opsahl, Lodi High 
School, conductor; President Sammar- 
tino; Mary Pickford; Maxwell Jarvis, 
director of music, Passaic, conductor; 
Thomas N. Monroe, director of music, 
Fairleigh Dickinson College. Leroy 
Lenox, conductor from Leonia High 
School, was not present when the picture 
was taken. 
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REXFORD NEWCOMB will retire as head 
of the University of Illinois College of 
Fine and Applied Arts on September 1. 
An architect by training and interest, Mr. 
Newcomb was selected in 1931 to head the 
newly organized college which combined 
the departments of architecture, land- 
scape architecture, art, and the school 
of music. 


LUTHER NOSS, professor of music and 
university organist, has been appointed 
dean of the Yale School of Music, New 
Haven, Conn. Mr. Noss has been a mem- 
ber of the Yale faculty since 1939 
and succeeds Bruce Simonds, dean of the 
School of Music since 1941, who plans 
to devote full time next year to concert 
work and teaching at Yale. 


TWO MENC MEMBERS’ RECEIVE 
AWARDS from the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation for study at Columbia Uni- 
yersity and Yale University during the 
1954-55 academic year. Douglas Rumble, 
Jr., music teacher and choral director at 
Henry Grady High School in Atlanta, Ga., 
will study at Columbia. Mr. Rumble is 
a former president of the Georgia Music 
Educators Association. William Kelley 
Rutledge, choral and instrumental teach- 
er at Houlton (Maine) High School will 
study at Yale. 


AMERICAN BANDMASTERS ASSOCIA- 
TION elected the following officers at its 
convention held at the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., 
February 24-27; President—Commander 
Charles Brendler, director of the United 
States Navy Band; vice-president—James 
Harper, director of Lenoir (N. C) High 
School Band; secretary-treasurer—Glenn 
Cliffe Bainum, director emeritus of 
Northwestern University Bands, was re- 
elected. Members of the board of direc- 
tors—Major Francis Resta, West Point; 
Dale C. Harris, Pontiac, Mich.; James 
Berdahl, Berkeley, Calif.; Herbert N. 
Johnston, Philadelphia, Pa. The 1955 
ABA meeting will be at Elkhart, Ind., 
February 17-20. 
* 


PHILIP GREELEY CLAPP died on April 
9 less than a month after his retire- 
ment as head of the State University 
of Iowa music department, which posi- 
tion he had held for nearly 35 years. Mr. 
Clapp came to the university in 1919 
from the faculty of Dartmouth College 
where he was director of music. Achieve- 
ments of the Iowa music department 
wuder Mr. Clapp’s direction included the 
development of graduate study in music, 
advancement of university symphony or- 
thestra, the university chorus, emphasis 
m string chamber music, numerous ra- 
dio broadcasts by student performers 
and faculty members, the development 
of a widely heard survey course of musi- 
cal literature, and the founding of a 
vigorous program to stimulate music in- 
terest and accomplishment in high 
schools of the state. He was active as a 
composer up to the time of his death. His 
works include 12 symphonies and many 
pieces of chamber music and tone poems. 


ANN DIXON, one of the Conference 
Founders group and MENC life member, 
died October 21, 1953 in Racine, Wis., 
after a long illness. Mrs. Dixon was su- 
pervisor of music in the Duluth, Minn., 
Public Schools for twenty-six years at 
the time of her retirement in 1940. Be- 
fore going to Duluth she had taught in 
the schools at Fond du Lac, Wis., and 
Des Moines, Ia. Mrs. Dixon was a grad- 
uate of the Wisconsin Conservatory of 
Music at Racine and received degrees 
from the Chicago Frobel Association, 
University of Wisconsin, Columbia Uni- 
versity and New York University. 


RALPH H. LYMAN, chairman of the 
Pomona (Calif.) College music depart- 
ment from 1917-1948, died March 15. Mr. 
lyman’s major professional interests 
Were instruction in voice and choral di- 
tecting. Under his direction the Pomona 
College Choir and glee clubs attained na- 
tional prominence. He had been a mem- 
ber of the MENC since 1931. On May 2 
* memorial service was held in his 
memory in Bridges Hall of Music at the 
college. 
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Report of the 1954 Elections 





Officers and Directors of MENC 


T EACH biennial convention of the Music Educators National 
A Conference the membership elects a president and seeond 
vice-president to serve for a two-year period, and three 
members-at- large to serve for a four-year term. The post of first 
vice-president is automatically filled by the retiring president. 

Prior to the opening day of the 1954 biennial convention, the 
Board of Directors met to transact pre-convention business which 
included among other items the election of a Nominating Commit- 
tee and an Election Board. As provided in the Constitution, the 
Nominating Committee prepared a slate consisting of two candi- 
dates for each office to be filled. Sample ballots were posted and 
the names of the candidates publicly announced the day preceding 
the election which was conducted under the supervision of the 
Election Board. 

Following are the names of the candidates presented by the 
Nominating Committee : 

For President: Robert A. Choate, Boston, Massachusetts; Karl 
D. Ernst, Portland, Oregon. 

For Second Vice-President: Anne Grace O'Callaghan, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Paul Van Bodegraven, New York, New York. 

For Members-at-Large of the Board of Directors: Richard C. 
Berg, Springfield, es get Lloyd V. Funchess, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana ; J. Schultz, Norman, Oklahoma; Elwyn 
Schwartz, Moscow, Taito; Hartley D. Snyder, Tucson, Arizona; 
Mary Tolbert, Columbus, Ohio. 

Results of the election were as follows: 

President (1954-56): Robert A. Choate, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Second Vice-President (1954-56) : 
Board of Education, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Members-at-Large (1954-58) : Richard C. Berg, Public Schools, 
Springfield, Massachusetts ; Lloyd V. Funchess, State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Mary Tolbert, University 
School, Ohio State University, Columbus. Elected for two years 
to complete the unexpired term of Anne Grace O’Callaghan: FE 
J. Schultz, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Anne Grace O'Callaghan, 


Members of the N ominating Committee: M. Claude Rosenberry 
(chairman), Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Clifford W. Brown, 
Morgantown, West Virginia; Benjamin V. Grasso, New York 
City; Wallace H. Hannah, Vancouver, Washington; Ralph Hess, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Edith M. Keller, Columbus, Ohio; Gerald 
Whitney, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Election Board. The panel of Conference members chosen by 
the Board of Directors for the personnel of the Election Board 
included the following: James Barrett (chairman), Hutchinson, 
Kansus; Carl Barnett, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Lester S. Bucher, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Varner Chance, Berea, Ohio: Esther R. Collyer, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; Frank D’Andrea, Bellingham, Washing- 
ton; Robert Fielder, Abilene, Texas; William R. Fisher, Lowell, 
Massachusetts; Neal Glenn, Athens, Ohio; N. Taylor Hagan, 
Nashville, Tennnessee; Duff Harstad, Bozeman, Montana; Clay- 
ton C. Hathway, Fort Dodge, Iowa; C. J. Hesch, Richmond, 
Virginia; Arnold E. Hoffmann, Raleigh, North Carolina; Miriam 
Hoffman, Hagerstown, Maryland; Robert Holmes, North Holly- 
wood, California; John G. Hoover, Livingston, Alabama; K. 
Elizabeth Ingalls, Jersey City, New Jersey; Violet Johnson, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; Reuben Martinson, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama: Flov Youne Potter, Sacramento, California; Emmett 
Sarig, Madison, Wisconsin; Richard Schilling, Oxford, Ohio; 
Emerson S. Van Cleave, Montgomery, Alabama; Aleen Watrovs, 
Wichita, Kansas; Henry P. Zimmerman, Roselle Park, N.J. 


Personnel of the Board of Directors for 
1954-56 


The Board of Directors includes the national officers, six 
members-at-large, and the presidents of the MENC Divisions 
and auxiliaries. Following is the complete roster for the 1954-56 
biennium : 

President: Robert A. Choate, Boston, Massacisusetts. 

First Vice-President: Ralph E. Rush, Los Angeles, California. 

Second Vice-President: Anne Grace O’Callaghan, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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Members-at-Large: Richard C. Berg, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Lloyd V. 


Schultz, Norman, Oklakoma; 


New York, New York. 
_Presidents of Division Conferences: 
George F. Barr, Sacramento, California; 


California-Western— 


holm, East Lansing, Michigan; Northwest—A. Bert Christianson, 
Ellensburg, Washington; Southern—Wiley L. Housewright, 
Tallahassee, Florida; Southwestern—E. E. Mohr, Greeley, Colo, 

Presidents of Auxiliaries: National Interscholastic Music 
Activities Commissicn—Arthur G. Harrell, Wichita, Kansas, 
Music Industry Council (formerly known as Music Education 
Exhibitors Association )—George L. White, New York, New York. 


Retiring Members of the Board of Directors 


Following are the members of the 1952+54 Board of Directors 
who will have completed their terms of office as members of the 
Board on June 30, 1954: 

First Vice-President: Marguerite V. Hood, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Second Vice-President: William B. McBride, Columbus, Ohio, 

Executive Committee Members: Leslie H. Armstrong, Olympia, 
Washington; Edward H. Hamilton, Knoxville, Tennessee: 
Gerald Whitney, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Members-at-Large: Gratia Boyle, Wichita, Kansas; John H. 
Jaquish, Atlantic City, New Jersey; Gladys Tipton, Los Angeles, 
California (also member of Executive Committee 1952-54). 

President, Music Education Exhibitors Association (now known 
as Music Industry Council): Benjamin V. Grasso, New York, 
New York. 


Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee is elected by the Board of Directors 
from the personnel of the Board in the manner prescribed by the 
Constitution and Bylaws. The personnel includes the president, 
first and second vice-presidents, and five other members, three of 
whom are chosen from the current personnel of the Division 
presidents and the other two from the remaining members of the 
Board. 

The Executive Committee for the 1954-56 biennium is as fol- 
lows: Robert A. Choate, Boston, Massachusetts; Ralph E. Rush, 
Los Angeles, California ; Anne Grace O’ Callaghan, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Wiley L. Housewright, Tallahassee, Florida; Mary M. 
Hunter, Baltimore, Maryland; Harriet Nordholm, East Lansing, 
Michigan; William R. Sur, East Lansing, Michigan; Paul Van 
Bodegraven, New York, New York. 

Members of the Executive Committee for the 1952-54 biennit 
who retire June, 1954: Marguerite .V. Hood, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; William B. McBride, Columbus, Ohio; Leslie H. 
Armstrong, Olympia, Washington; Edward H. Hamilton, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; Gladys Tipton, Los Angeles, California; Gerald 
Whitney, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

(William R. Sur was re-elected to the Executive Committee 
for 1954-56.) 


Music Education Research Council 


By provision of the MENC Constitution, at each biennial con- 
vention the MENC Board of Directors presents to the Con- 
ference membership for confirmation the names of six persons 
nominated to serve for a six-year term as members of the Music 
Education Research Council. 

Following are those elected to the Research Council for the 
1954-60 term: Allen P. Britton, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; Neal E. Glenn, Ohio University, Athens; Theodore F. 
Normann, University of Washington, Seattle ; Hartley D. Snyder, 
University of Arizona, Tucson; Everett Timm, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge; Himie Voxman, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 

Continuing members of the Research Council are as follows: 

1950-56: Ronald W. Cook, Fresno, California; Kenneth Hijel- 
mervik, Baltimore, Maryland; Wiley L. Housewright, Talla- 
hassee, Florida ; Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, Seattle, Washington; 
Lilla Belle Pitts, New York, New York; Paul Van Bodezraven, 
New York, New York. 1952-58: Lester S. Bucher, Richmond 
Virginia; Meyer M. Cahn, San Francisco, California; William 
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Funchess, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; E. J. 
William R. Sur, East Lansing, 
Michigan; Mary Tolbert, Columbus, Ohio; Paul Van Bodegraven, 


Eastern—Mary M. 
Hunter, Baltimore, Maryland ; North Central—Harriet Nord- 
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S. Larson, Rochester, New York; Joseph G. Saetveit, Albany, 
New York; Gladys Tipton, Los Angeles, California; J. J 
Weigand, Emporia, Kansas. 

The Research Council elected as its chairman for the 1954-56 
biennium Theodore F. Normann, University of Washington, 
Seattle, and as secretary, J. J. Weigand, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia. 

Retiring members of the Research Council who served for the 
1948-54 term: Lloyd V. Funchess, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Glenn 
Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg, Virginia; George Howerton, Evan- 
ston, Illinois; Thurber H. Madison, Bloomington, Indiana; James 
F. Nickerson, La Jolla, California; Harold Spivacke, Washington, 
D.C. 
Note: By action of the Board of Directors, the eighteen mem- 
bers of the Research Council and the six retiring members are 
serving as a Committee of the Whole to study the purpose and 
functions of the Council as presently prescribed by the Constitution 
and Bylaws, and to make recommendations based on such study 
deemed in line with the present trends and needs of the Confer- 
ence and opportunities for service which can be provided by this 
group and in cooperation with other bodies and segments of the 
Conference. Chairman of the Committee of the Whole is the 
retiring chairman of the Council, Thurber H. Madison. 


National Interscholastic Music Activities 
Commission 

The Nominating Committee’ recommended to the Board of 
Control of NIMAC, in view of the fact NIMAC has recently 
launched an extensive program of development and service, that 
it would be to the advantage of the Commission to re-elect for 
another term the officers and members of the Executive Council 
who have served during the 1952-54 biennium. The recommenda- 
tion was accepted by unanimous vote of the Board of Control at 
its biennial business meeting March 27. 

Arthur G. Harrell, Wichita, Kansas, continues as president of 
the Board of Control and chairman of the Executive Council, and 
George A. Christopher, Port Washington, New York, remains 
as vice-president of the Board of Control and vice-chairman of 
the Executive Council for the 1954-56 biennium. Continuing as 
members-at-large of the Executive Council: W. H. Beckmeyer 
(orchestra), Mount Vernon, Illinois; Howard F. Miller (vocal), 
Salem, Oregon; Al G. Wright (band), Miami, Florida. 

Chairmen of the Division Boards of NIMAC elected at the 










1953 biennial Division meetings to serve for the 1953-55 biennium 
are as follows: California-Western—George Kyme, Oakland, 
California; Eastern—R. Leslie Saunders, Lebanon, Pennsylvania ; 
North Central—Roger Hornig, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin: 
Northwest—Ferd Haruda, Emmett, Idaho; Southern—Jerry R. 
White, Roanoke, Virginia ; Southwestern—Robert E. Fielder, Abi- 
lene, Texas. 

1NIMAC Nominating Committee: M. O. Johnson (chairman), Inde- 
pendence, Missouri; Vincent A. Dagort, Los Angeles, California; Willard 


E. Green, Hartford, Connecticut; Ferd Haruda, Emmett, Idaho; William 
Hoppe, Cleveland, Mississippi ; 3 Roger Hornig, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 


Music Industry Council 
(formerly Music Education Exhibitors Association) 

At its biennial business meeting held during the MENC Con- 
vention on March 28, the Music Education Exhibitors Association 
unanimously adopted a new constitution which, among other 
provisions, changed the name of this important auxiliary of the 
MENC to Music Industry Council. 

Names of the candidates presented by the Nominating Com- 
mittee : 

For President: George L. White, New York City; Lynn L. 
Sams, San Francisco, California. 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Ray Sacher, Camden, New Jersey; 
Carroll Cambern, Los Angeles, California. 

For Directors: Clarence A. Foy, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania; 
Robert H. Helfrick, Elkhart, Indiana; Katherine Jackson, New 
York City; Robert E. Teck, New York City. 

Results of the election were as follows: 

President (1954-56): George L. White, Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Vice-President (by constitutional provision the retiring presi- 
dent automatically becomes vice-president) : Benjamin V. Grasso. 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc., New York City. 

Secretary-Treasurer (1954-56) : Ray Sacher, RCA Victor, 
Camden, New Jersev. 

Directors (1954-58) : Clarence A. Foy, Theodore Presser Co., 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania; Katherine Jackson, Music Publishers 
Holding Corporation, New York City. 

Continuing Directors: Leonard Feist, New York City; 
Ostwald, Staten Island. New York. 

Retiring Directors: Carroll Cambern, Los Angeles, California : 
Lynn L. Sams, San Francisco, California. 

™IC Meminoting Committee: Don Malin, Boston, Massachusetts ; 


ur A. Fax Brvn Mawr, Pennsylvania; Leonard Feist, New York 
City; C. N. Light, Elkhart, Indiana; J. Tatian Roach, New York City. 


Ernest 
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Other Official Bodies 


Other official groups which elected officers during the con- 
vention for the 1954-56 biennium are as follows: 


Council of State Editors: Chairman—Adolph White, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 


Council of State Supervisors of Music: Chairman—Arnold E. 
Hoffmann, Raleigh, North Carolina. Secretary—Martina Mc- 
Donald Driscoll, Boston, Massachusetts. 


New State Presidents 


Elections have been held in a number of states since the first 
of the year. In the list that follows the asterisks indicate those 
presidents who will not assume office until July 1. The names‘and 
addresses of the new presidents follow: 


Colorado—Warner Imig, University of Colorado, Music Build- 
ing, Boulder. 


‘ cali K. Aupperle, Idaho Falls High School, Idaho 
‘alls. 
Indiana—Mary Ruth Palmer, Anderson Senior High School, 
Anderson. 
Louisiana—Edward J. Hermann, 501 Court House, Shreveport. 
Michigan—John A. Merrill, High School, Ann Arbor. 
Missouri—Keith Collins, Sikeston. 
Nebraska—Ivan C. Caldwell, Albion High School, Albion. 
*Ohio—Richard J. Stocker, 310 St. Paul Avenue, Springfield. 
Pennsylvania—W. Paul Campbell, High School, 
Hershey. 
Tennessee—Mrs. Carolyn McCalla, 289 N. McLean, Memphis. 
Texas—Robert E. Fielder, 526 Meander, Abilene. 
*Washington—Edward Krenz, 622-5th Street, S.W., Puyallup. 
Wyoming—Caryl Alexander, High School, 


Hershey 


Lander. 


Constitution Amendments 


The members of MENC balloted on three amendments to the 
Constitution and Bylaws which had been proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Constitution*®, approved by the Board of Directors, and 
announced in the January 1954 issue of the Music Epucators 
JourNAL. The three amendments provided respectively for the 
following : 


(1) The elimination of the provision for and the duties of four 
members-at-large formerly included in the personnel of each of 
the Division Boards. 

Following is the text of the amended Article IV, Section 6, of 
the Constitution: “The Board of each Division shall be composed 
of the Division officers, the Presidents of the affiliated state organ- 
izations in the Division area and one representative from each 
state in the area not having an affiliated state association.” 

The adoption of this amendment automatically includes con- 
forming changes in Article V of the Constitution, and in the 
Bylaws, Article VII, Section 3, and Article X, Section 2. 

(2) Formerly, amendments to the MENC Constitution and 
Bylaws could be proposed only by the Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors. The amendment adopted makes an additional 
provision whereby proposed amendments to the Constitution 
and/or Bylaws, initiated by a petition signed by five per cent (5%) 
of the membership in each of fifteen of the federated state asso- 
ciations, may with the approval of the Board of Directors be 
presented to the membership for vote. 

Following is the text of the amended Article X of the Con- 
stitution: “Amendments to this Constitution may be initiated by 
the Executive Committee, the Board of Directors or by a petition 
signed by five per cent (5%) of the membership in each of fifteen 
affiliated state organizations, after approval of the National Board 
of Directors.” 

The adoption of this amendment automatically includes a con- 
forming change in Article XXI of the Bylaws. 

(3) The third amendment pertains to eligibility for holding 
national office and affects Article I and Article IT by the addition 
of a new section in each. 

Following is the new Section 6 of Article I and Section 5, 
Articl. II, of the Bylaws: “All persons serving in any of the 
offices listed in the Bylaws, Article I. Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, 
and Article II, Sections 1, 2, 3 and 4, shall concurrently be 
emplo ved in an administrative or teaching capacity in the field 
of music education.” : 





‘Members of the Committee on Constitution: William B. McBride 


(chairman), Earl E. Beach, Newell H. Lon 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL ANNUAL INDEX 


Volume Forty, September 1953 through July 1954 


SIX ISSUES of the Music Educators Journal 
are published during the school year within the 
period September through July. Following are 
the symbols used to indicate the various issues: 
S-O, September-October; N-D, November-De- 
cember; Jan, January; F-M, February-March; 
A-M, April-May; J-J, June-July. Pictures are 
indicated by asterisks (*), titles of articles are 
indicated by italics, and authors’ names appear 
in parentheses after the titles. Note that the 
datings of Volume 40 include two issues in 1953, 
four issues in 1954 (the years are not indicated 
in the index) S-O and N-D in 1953; Jan, F-M, 
A-M, and J-J in 1954. 


A 
Acoustics, A-M 76 


Address of Welcome to the Convention (Cunningham), J-J 12 


ADMINISTRATION (See also Philosophical, Psychological, Practical As- 
pects of Music in Education and Life) 
Administrator’s View of the Junior College Music Program, An (Hoeg- 
lund), S-O 38 
Bosses Need a Boss, The, F-M 58 
Adults Discover Piano Classes (Stout), J-J 53 
Alice in Arizonaland (McDiarmid), S-O 28 
All-Ohio High School String Orchestra, A-M 31* 
And So We Have Our Uniforms (Shields), A-M 72 
Anfinson, Rudolph D., F-M 25 
Ankrim, Jean Carter, N-D 42 
Another Echo from Brussels, J-J 50 
Anthony, James R., Jan 41 
Are We Keeping Up in Music Reading? (Hansford), Jan 27 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Are You Buying a Hi-Fi Set? A-M 48 
Audio-Visual Forum, S-O 35; Jan 37; A-M 46; J-J 42 
Comments on Recent Film and Record Releases, Jan 37; A-M 46; J-J 
42 
In Re: The Use of Copyright Music for Audio-Visual Education (Feist), A-M 22 
Listening to Music (Anthony), Jan 41 
Make Your Own Audio-Visual Aid (Kuhn), S-O 35 
Music and Marionettes (Punke), S-O 33 
Opaque Projector im Teaching Music, The (Whitcomb), A-M 65 
Trends in Phonographs (Kuhn), Jan 37 
Using Recordings in Elementary Grade Vocal Music (Busse), F-M 39 
Using the Tape Recorder (Stutzenberger), J-J 42 
Austin, Virginia D., Jan 40 


B 
Bakkegard, B. M., Jan 22 
Barr, George F., A-M 77 
Basic Problems in Woodwind Teaching (Mayer), S-O 76 
Benn, Oleta, J-J 34 
Bernasconi, Melvin, J-J 48 
Bishop, Merrill, N-D 46 
Black, Marvin M., S-O 64 
Bosses Need a Boss, The, F-M 58 
Brainerd, Alice, S-O 71 
Brussels Conference in Retrospect, The (Dennis), Jan 33 
Building Support for Chamber Music (Sagul), F-M 43 
Busse, Bernard W., F-M 39 


Cc 
Cahn, Meyer M., A-M 24 
Carrying On the Carry-over—From School to Community, S-O 37 
CBDNA Research in Tone Production, F-M 78 
Central Missouri String Instrument Clinic, Jan 38* 
Centrone, Joseph J., F-M 77 
Christmas Program a Candlelight Service, Make Your (Brainerd), S-O 71 
Clark, Emily, F-M 67 
Clark, Frances Elliott, A-M 21 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS (See also College and University, etc.) 
Essentials in the Music Training of the Classroom Teacher (Mattern), 
F-M 66 
Functions of a Teacher, The (Russell), S-O 64 
Improving the Music Curriculum in the Elementary School (McSwain), 
J-J 23 
Music Education for the Rural Teacher (Rice), Jan 43 
Put Music In Every Schoolroom (Austin), Jan 40 
What Are You Doing About the Shortage of Teachers? (Maul), N-D 23 
College Band Directors National Association, Jan 47 


Ni Kstiek 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY MUSIC—TEACHER TRAINING— 
“URRICULUM (See also Classroom Teachers) 
Guidance and Counseling—A Professional Responsibility (Anfinson), 
-M 25 
.udex of Articles for Use in Teacher Education—Music Educators 
Journal 1946-1954, Aw (Molnar), A-M 58 
Listening to Music (Anthony), Jan 41 
Off-Campus Student Teaching in Music Education (Bakkegard), Jan 22 
Ukulele Goes to College, The (Pulley), S-O 80 
Collegiate Newsletter, N-D 74; Jan 61; A-M 35; J-J 34 
COMMUNITY MUSIC (See School-Community, etc.) 
Carrying On the Carry-over—From School to Community, S-O 37 
Correlating School and Community Music, A-M 71 
Social Role of the Amateur, The (Kaplan), F-M26 
Vocal “Carry-over’’ Via Opera Workshop (Tome), F-M 72 
Who Else? (Weegar), F-M 72 
Copyright (See Audio-Visual Aids) 
Cook, Mercer, A-M 42 
Cornwall, Marvin H., S-O 68 


CORRELATION—INTEGRATION 
School Music) 
Alice in Arizonaland (McDiarmid), S-O 28 
Correlating an Instrumental Program with the Visual Arts (Klotman), 
N-D 33 
Music and Marionettes (Punke), S-O. 33 
Coutant, Madeleine Frink, F-M 68 
Cunningham, Rt. Rev. Msgr. D. F., J-J 12 
Curriculum, Jazz and the Music (Tallmadge), A-M 68 
Curriculum in the Elementary School, Improving the (McSwain), J-J 23 


(See also Classroom Teachers, High 


D 
Davis, D. Evan, J-J 51 
Davis, Ennis—A Tribute to (Waring), S-O 83 
Dennis, Charles M., Jan 33 


E 


Educational Concepts, Some Basic (Reed), N-D 52 
E-Flat Is a State of Mind (Minniear), A-M 73 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC (See also Classroom Teachers, Re- 
search Studies) ; 
Are We Keeping Up im Music Reading? (Hansford), Jan 27 
Fun With Exploratory Instruments (Cornwall), S-O 68 
Improving the Music Curriculum in the Elementary School (McSwain), 
-J 23 


Instrumental Music in the Elementary Schools (Harris), J-J 29 
Music for the Elementary Teacher (Newton), S-O 67 
Put Music in Every Schoolroom (Austin), Jan 40 
Using Recordings in Elementary Grade Vocal Music (Busse), F-M 39 
Ernst, Karl D., Jan 17 
Essentials in the Music Training of the Classroom Teacher (Mattern), F-M 
66 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Music and the Slow Learner (Newacheck), N-D 50 
Out of Silence—Music (Ankrim), N-D 42 


F 
Feist, Leonard, A-M 22 
Films, See Audio-Visual Aids 
Five People Look At You (Benn), J-J 34 
For World Friendship Through Music (Lawler), N-D 25 
Fredrich, Frank, A-M 32 
Frisch, Fay Templeton, Jan 25 
Functions of a Teacher, The (Russell), S-O 64 
Fun With Exploratory Instruments (Cornwall), S-O 68 


G 


General Education, Music In (Horn), S-O 25 

Grand Piano—A Grand Family, A (Lawler), Jan. 31 

Grant, Parks, A-M 27 

GUIDANCE * 
Guidance and C.unseling—A Professional Responsibility (Anfinson), 


F-M 25 
Your Future As a Teacher of Music in the Schools (Sur), F-M 29 
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H 
Hanks, Wilma, S-O 74 
Hansford, Charles H. and Tempie H., Jan 27 
Harper, Earl Enyeart, J-J 13 
Harris, Ernest, J-J 29 
Hermann, Edward J., J-J 46 


HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC (See also School-Community, etc., Research 
Studies) 
Where Do We Go From Here? (Ernst), Jan 17 

Hoeglund, Harold A., S-O 38 

Hoffman, Miriam, F-M 74 

Horn, Francis, S-O 25 

Hutton, Truman, F-M 53 


I 
Improving the Music Curriculum in the Elementary School (McSwain), J-J 
23 


Index of Articles for Use in Teacher Education—Music Educators Journal 
1946-53, An (Molnar), A-M 58 
Im Re: The Use of Copyright Music for Audio-Visual Education (Feist), 
A-M 22 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC (See also Correlation-Integration, Research 
Studies, String Instruction, Elementary School Music 
And So We Have Our Uniforms (Shields), A-M 72 
Basic Problems in Woodwind Teaching (Mayer), S-O 76 
CBDNA Research in Tone Production, F-M 78 
E-Flat is a State of Mind (Minniear), A-M 73 
Fun With Exploratory Instruments (Cornwall), S-O 68 
Instrumental Music and the Philosophy of Music Education (Bernas- 
coni), J-J 48 
Instrumental Music in the Elementary Schools (Harris), J-J 29 
More Minutes for Music (Long), N-D 59 
National Youth Orchestra of Wales, The (Knechtel), F-M 54 
Package Labeled “Technique,” A (March), A-M 75 
Ukulele Goes to College, The (Pulley), S-O 80 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND MUSIC 
Another Echo from Brussels, J-J 50 
Brussels Conference im Retrospect, The (Dennis), Jan 33 
For World Friendship Through Music (Lawler), N-D 25 
More From the International Conferences (Malone), F-M 75 
Music in Education for a Free World (Hoffman), F-M 74 
Negro Spiritwal Goes to France, The (Cook), A-M 42 


J 


Jasz and the Music Curriculum (Tallmadge), A-M 68 
Junior College Music Program, An Administrator's View of the (Hoeglund), 
8-0 38 


K 
Kaplan, Max, F-M 26 
Kentucky Music Educators Association, S-O 31* 
Keyboard Experience and Class Piano Teaching (Frisch), Jan 25 
Klotman, Robert H., N-D 33 
Knechtel, C. R., F-M 54 
Kuhn, Wolfgang, S-O 35; Jan 37 


L 


Lawler, Vanett, N-D 25; Jan 31; J-J 16 
Let’s Talk It Over (Lawler), J-J 16 
Levenson, David M., J-J 54 

Lickey, Harold, Jan 46 

Listening to Music (Anthony), Jan 41 
Long, Newell H., N-D 59 


M 


Make Your Christmas Program a Candlelight Service (Brainerd), S-O 71 
Make Your Own Audio-Visual Aid (Kuhn), S-O 35 
Malone, Marjorie Jean, F-M 75 

March, Donald S., A-M 75 

Mattern, David, F-M 66 

Maul, Ray C., N-D, 23 

Mayer, Francis N., S-O 76 

McDiarmid, Mary, S-O 28 

McSwain, E. T., J-J 23 

Minelli, Charles, Jan 47 

Minniear, Walter C., A-M 73 

Mitchell, Albert G., (Wassell), A-M 29 

Molnar, John W., A-M 58 

Moral and Spiritual Values in Music Education (Harper), J-J 13 
More About Strings in Mississippi (Black), S-O 64 

More from the International Conferences (Malone), F-M 75 
More Minutes for Music (Long), N-D 59 

Music and Marionettes (Punke), S-O 33 

Music and Mental Health (Podolsky), N-D 66 

Music and the Slow Learner (Newacheck), N-D 50 

Music, A Necessity (Hanks), S-O 74 

Music—A Vital Force in Education (Clark), A-M 21 
Music Education for the Rural Teacher (Rice), Jan 43 
Music Education in a Democracy (Rush), F-M 21 

Music Education in a Free World (Hoffman), F-M 74 
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MUSIC EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


National Youth Orchestra of Wales, The (Knechtel), F-M 54, 56* 
Music Educators Go to See (Report by the United States Naval School of 
Music, Washington, D.C.), S-O 65 
Music Educators Journal Biennial Index (Volume XXXVIII, 1951-52; 
XXXIX, 1952-53), N-D 37 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Biennial Convention, March 26-31, 1954, S-O 27 

Convention Calendar, J-J 15 

Let’s Talk It Over (Lawler), J-J 16 

MENC Biennial National Convention 1954, Program Digcst, N-D, 56; 

F-M 64 

MENC Board of Directors, A-M 80*; J-J 11* 

MENC Division Presidents—1953-55, S-O 88* 

MENC Executive Committee, S-O 48* 

MENC Officers and Chicago Advisory Group, S-O 27* 

Proposed Amendments, Jan 56 

Report of the 1954 Elections, J-J 62 

Resolutions Adopted by the Music Educators National Conference, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1954, J-J 26 

State Presidents National Assembly, Chicago, March 23-25, 1954, J-J 
32* 


Student Members Chapters, 1952-53, S-O 40 
Summary of Report of Audit for Twelve Months Ending June 30, 1953, 


Jan 58 

Music Educators Scholarship Awards (Barr), A-M 77 

Music for the Elementary Teacher (Newton), S-O 67 

Music in Education for a Free World (Hoffman), F-M 74 

Music in General Education (Horn), S-O 25 

MUSIC IN THE ARMED FORCES 

Music Educators Go to See (Report by the United States Naval School 

of Music, Washington, D.C.), S-O 65 . 

Music Reading, Are We Keeping Up in (Hansford), J 27 

Myopic Teaching? (Davis), J-J 51 


N 


National Association of Schools of Music, General Assembly, Chicago, 1953, 
Jan 26* 


NATIONAL INTERSCHOLASTIC MUSIC ACTIVITIES COMMIS. 
SION (NIMAC) 
Audit for twelve months ending June 30, 1953, Jan 63 
NIMAC Board of Control at Chicago, March 27, 1954, J-J 30* 
NIMAC Executive Group, A-M 62* 
NIMAC Program, The A-M 62 

National Youth Orchestra of Wales, The (Knechtel), F-M 54, 56* 

Negro Spiritual Goes to France, The (Cook), A-M 42 

Newacheck, Vivian, N-D 50 

Newton, Margaret, S-O 67 

New York State Syllabus in Music—Grades 7-12, A-M 78 

Not the Second Best (Centrone), F-M 77 

Note to Student Members, A, F-M 61 


oO 


Obituaries (Necrology), S-O 83, 87; N-D 14; Jan 54; A-M 77, 79; J-J 61 
Off-Campus Student Teaching in Music Education (Bakkegard), Jan 22 
Opaque Projector in Teaching Music, The (Whitcomb), A-M 65 

Opinions or Facts, (Fredrich), A-M 32 

Out of Silence—Music (Ankrim), N-D 42 


P 


Package Labeled ‘Technique’, A (March), A-M 75 
Pearman, Martha, A-M 67 


PHILOSOPHICAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL, AND PRACTICAL ASPECTS 
OF MUSIC IN EDUCATION AND LIFE 
Administrator's View of the Junior College Music Program, An (Hoeg- 
lund), S-O 38 
Instrumental Music and the Philosophy of Music Education (Bernas- 
coni), J-J 48 
Moral and Spiritual Values in Music Education (Harper), J-J 13 
Music—A Vital Force in Education (Clark), A-M 21 
Music, A Necessity (Hanks), S-O 74 
Music in General Educatiow (Horn), S-O 25 
Music Education in a Democracy (Rush), F-M 21 
Myopic Teaching? (Davis) J-J 51 
Not the Second Best (Centrone), F-M 77 
Psychology of Music Participation, The (Bishop), N-D 46 
Social Role of the Amateur, The (Kaplan), F-M 26 
Some Basic Educational Concepts (Reed), N-D 52 
Stake of Music in Education, The (Willis), J-J 9 
Tensions of Music Learning, The (Cahn), A-M 24 
Phonographs, Trends in (Kuhn), Jan 37 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Adults Discover Piano Classes (Stout), J-J 53 
Keyboard Experience and Class Piano Teaching (Frisch), Jan 25 
Opinions or Facts? (Fredrich), A-M 32 ; 
Piano Instruction Across the Curriculum (Clark), F-M 67 
Podolsky, Edward, N-D 66 
Psychology of Music Participation, The (Bishop), N-D 46 
Public Relations and the School Music Program (Coutant), F-M 68 
Pulley, Marjorie, S-O 80 
Punke, William, S-O 33 
Put Music in Every Schoolroom (Austin), Jan 40 
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R 
Recordings (See Audio-Visual Aids) 


RED CROSS, AMERICAN JUNIOR 

Junior Red Cross National Music Advisory Committee, Jan 44* 
Redner, Arthur L., N-D 63 
Reed, Raymond R., N-D 52 


RESEARCH STUDIES IN MUSIC EDUCATION (Reported by Wil- 
liam S. Larson) 
Basic Course in Arranging for the School Orchestra, A (Whybrew), 
S-O 44 
Critical Analysis of the Marching Band in Secondary-School Music 
Education, A (Johnson), S-O 46 
Double Reed Instruments: A Short History of the Oboe, Bassoon and 
Related Instruments, With a Critical Evaluation of Their Solo 
Literature, The (Harbaugh), A-M 54 
Experimental Guide for Elementary Music Education in the Exeter 
School District, An (Knapp), A-M 50 
Music in Industry and Its Implications for Music Education (Benulis), 
A-M 54 
Sources of Seasonal and Occasional Songs for Elementary Glee Clubs 
(Mathews), A-M 52 
Study of the Availability of Music Materials in High School Libraries, 
A (Junkin), A-M 52 
Study of the Practices Used in the Teaching of Stringed Instrument 
Classes, A (Miller), S-O 46 
Study of Withdrawal Rates Among Music Students in the Secondary 
Schools of Texas, A (Foster), S-O 44 
Test on the Fundamentals of Brasswind Instrument Teaching for In- 
strumental Music Education Students, A (Chase), S-O 48 
Trends in Senior High School Music Education, 1900-1952 (Corbin), 
A-M 50 
Rice, William C., Jan 43 
Rush, Ralph E., F-M 21, 22* 
Rural Teacher, Music Education for the (Rice), Jan 43 
Russell, Bertrand, S-O 64 


Ss 
Sagul, Edith A., F-M 43 
School and Professional Musicians Code, The, Jan 48 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY MUSIC RELATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
Administrator's View of the Junior College Music Program, An (Hoeg- 
lund), S-O 38 
Correlating School and Community Music, A-M 71 
Public Relations and the School Music Program (Coutant), F-M 68 
Seagoing Music (Redner), N-D 63 
Shields, Philip L., A-M 72 
Social Role of the Amateur, The (Kaplan), F-M 26 
Some Basic Educational Concepts (Reed), N-D 52 
Songnambulism—a Diagnosis and Recommended Cure (Hermann), J-J 46 
Stake of Music in Education, The (Willis) J-J 9 
State Music Education Activities—1953-54 Calendar, S-O 50 
Stout, George, J-J 53 


STRING INSTRUCTION 
Building Support for Chamber Music (Sagul), F-M 43 
More About Strings in Mississippi (Black), S-O 64 
String Program to Balance Band Program in High School (Lickey), 
Jan 46 
Teaching of Vibrato On the Cello, The (Levenson), J-J 54 
Student Members (See Music Educators National Conference and Collegi- 
ate Newsletter) 
Stutzenberger, Lucille, J-J 42 
Supervision (See Administration) 
Sur, William, F-M 29 
Syllabus in Music, New York State—Grades 7-12, A-M 78 


Tallmadge, William H., A-M 68 

Teaching of Vibrato On the Cello, The (Levenson), J-J 54 
Tensions of Music Learning, The (Cahn), A-M 24 

Tome, Sidney Ann, F-M 72 

Trends in Phonographs (Kuhn), Jan 37 

Tribute to Ennis Davis (Waring), S-O 83 


U 


Ukulele Goes to College, The (Pulley), S-O 80 
Using Recordings in Elementary Grade Vocal Music (Busse), F-M 39 
Using the Tape Recorder (Stutzenberger), J-J 42 


v 


VOCAL MUSIC (See also Research Studies) 
Songnambulism—a Diagnosis and Recommended Cure (Hermann), J-J 


Using Recordings in Elementary Grade Vocal Music (Busse), F-M 39 
Vocal “Carry-over”” Via Workshop (Tome), F-M 72 


Ww 
Waring, Fred, S-O 83 
Wassell, Albert W., A-M 29 
Watch Your Language (Hutton), F-M 53 
Weegar, Carlton E., F-M 72 
West Virginia Music Educators Association, A-M 76* 
What Are You Doing About the Shortage of Teachers? (Maul), N-D 23 
What the Music Educator Can Learn from the Composer (Grant), A-M 27 
Where Do We Go From Here? (Ernst), Jan 17 
Whitcomb, Mervin W., A-M 65 
Who Else? (Weegar), F-M 72 
Willis, Benjamin C., J-J 9 
Word About the College Band Directors National Association, A (Minelli), 
Jan 47 
Working Creatively for Performance (Pearman), A-M 67 


Y 


Your Future as a Teacher of Music in the Schools (Sur), F-M 29 








Have you subscribed to the 
Journal of Research in 


Music Education? 


Fall 1954 Issue: 


John Tufts’ Introduction to the Singing of Psalm- 
Tunes (1721-1744): The First American Music Tezxt- 
book. By IrvING LOWENS 


Nineteenth Century Graded Vocal Series. 
By Rospert W. JOHN 


The Study of Music at the University of Paris in the 
Middle Ages. By NAN COOKE CARPENTER 


The Measurement of Musical Tone. 
By WILLIAM H. STUBBINS 


Music Reading Films. By RALPH C. REA 


Graduate Study in Music Education: A Report of the 
Committee on Graduate Study in Music Education. 
Reviews. Edited by THEODORE F. NORMANN 


Single copy, $2.00. Yearly Subscription: 1953 or 1954 Spring and 
Fall Issues (Vols. I and II), $3.75 per year; 1955 Spring and Fall 
Issues (Vol. III), $3.75. Copies of all back issues are available. 
Special prices for combined orders: Vols. I and Il, $6.75; Vols. I, 
II, and III, $9.50. 
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Music Buildings, Rooms and Equ 
Music Consultant Service for the S 


Lawrence W.. Chidester and Christine B. Rockefeller.......................-.--- 19 


Music Education by Television. Frank W. W ebster...........-.....------------------ 21 
Unesco Names MENC as Participant. Robert A. Choate....................-.-. 22 
Creativity is an Attitude. Dogts T. Schmidt..............--------------.-----000---0-0-+ 23 
Collegiate Newsletter ae See i sscitaicehscinisnnnimdectahianmnapsiienicinaanns 29 


The Round Table 
Creative Arts Co 





E for Excellent. Ariel Williams Holloway...........----.---.----\----------0-0--0------- 58 
Handling th¢ Discipline Problems. Alvin Edgar................\...--.-.-0--0-0--- 59 
Teaching ical Form in the Junior High School. Bruce my jncmnontnieiel 61 
Eugene Cgnvention Commniittee......................---...-----0--0-0seee0-0000 a 62 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, a Department of the National 
Education Association of the United poe is a 2 peuatary, non- profit organization representing all 
ses of music education in the school —. universities, teacher-training institutions. 
Pp open to any person actively Eetevest in music education. 
Headquarters and Publication Office: 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
Washington Office: National Education Ass’n. Bidg., 120) 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
C. V. Buttelman, Executive Secretary. Vanett Lawler, Associate Executive Secretary. 


THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL, national official magazine of the MENC, is issued 
six times a year (September-October, November-December, January, February-March, ‘April- May, 


June-July). 

Subscription: $2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c. 
Publication and Editorial Office: 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

Managing Editor: Clifford V. Buttelman. Assistant Managing Editor: Vanett Lawler. 


Editorial Board: Karl D. Ernst (chairman), E. Lawrence Barr, Earl E. Beach, John W. 
Beattie, Allen P. Britton, Lester S. Bucher, Frank L. D’Andrea, Charles M. Dennis, E. W. 
Doty, Will Earhart, William R. Fisher, Karl W. Gehrkens, Hazel N. Morgan, Theodore F. 
 remomana J. Clark Rhodes, E. J. Schultz, Arnold Walter, Adolph P. White, Maurice C. 

itney. 












MENC 
DIVISION CONVENTIONS 
1955 


Following is the schedule of 
MENC Division meetings for 
1955. Information regarding 
program plans will be mailed to 
members in the respective areas. 
Make arrangements for sleeping 
room accommodations by writ- 
ing to the convention room 
reservation headquarters indi- 
cated for the respective conven- 
tions. Do not send requests for 
room reservations to the head- 
quarters office or to officers of 
the Conference as this will only 
cause delay. 


Eastern—Boston, Massachusetts 
February 25-March 1 

For room reservations write to the 

Convention Bureau of the Boston 

Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal 

Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

Headquarters: Statler Hotel. 


North Central—Cleveland, Ohio 
March 5-8 

For room reservations write to Hotel 

Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. Headquar- 

ters: Hotel Cleveland. 


Southwestern—Hutchinson, Kansas 
March 13-16 

For room reservations write to Irene 

Grove, Hutchinson Chamber of Com- 

merce, P.O. Box 946, Hutchinson, 

Kansas. Headquarters: Baker Hotel. 


Southern—New Orleans, Louisiana 
March 25-29 

For room reservations write to Jung 

Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana. Head- 

quarters: Jung Hotel. 


California-Western—Berkeley, Calif. 
April 3-6 

For room reservations write to the 

Convention Bureau of the Berkeley 

Chamber of Commerce, 2223 Fulton 

Street, Berkeley, California. Head- 

quarters: Berkeley High School. 


Northwest—Eugene, Oregon 

April 13-16 
For room reservations write to Eugene 
Chamber of Commerce, Eugene, Ore- 
gon. Headquarters: Eugene High 
School. 





Correspondence regarding program 
arrangements or any matters concern- 
ing the 1955 conventions, other than 
requests for room reservations which 
should be directed as indicated above 
for the respective meetings, may be 
addressed to the respective Division 
presidents, whose names and addresses 
are listed, together with those of other 
officers, in the directory printed in the 
November-December 1954 JOURNAL. 


Music Educators National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Washington Office: NEA Building 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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OLD FAVORITES WITH A Ney Looe / 


ard all brass finish . . . complete in modern design, Stratoliner 
case! You can recommend them to your finest musicians, 
with confidence. 

CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Conn Ltd., Dept. 612 Elkhart, Indiana 


Sparkling nickel trim now adds new eye-appealing beauty to 
these three Conn favorites... the “popular brass,” already 
the standard of comparison. 

Now available for immediate delivery, these new Jook 
Conn VICTORS will sell at o increase in price overt the stand- 


price. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE 

Each new Conn VICTOR instrument 

comes complete in attractive modern 

STRATOLINER case, at no increase in ————_ 
TO RETAIL AT only 


ORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 





Music class in the public schools of Staunton, Virginia, as pictured in “The School Music Handbook" 


They are: 


Singing fine music from book seven of A Singing School 
Singing songs which appeal to teen-age groups 


Singing to the accompaniment of an autoharp 
(a new book of autoharp accompaniments is available with Sing Out!) 


Enjoying and learning music from a book which offers a many- 
sided program for active participation The Books of 


Singing from a book which supplies practical review material 
in basic theory and which affords self-help in music reading A Ny | NGIN ( SCHOOL 
They are singing from Sing Out! which, with its senior companion, Individually Graded Books 


Let Music Ring! is one of the two largest and finest music books Bk. 1. Our First Music 


ever published for the junior high school grades. Bk. 2. Our Songs 
Bk. 3. Merry Music 
Bk. 4. We Sing 
(RE REE RE REREERE EE EERE LE RE RE EEE EEE REE E EEL ELE EEE EEE EEE REE ERE EER EEE EEE EERE EERE eeere Bk. 5. Our Land of Song 
mq 6. ay "0 eames 
o o — . 7. Sing Out! 
What are you doing in H.S. Appreciation? Bk. 8. Let Music Ring! 


Have you seen this new text? Combination Books 
; I-IV Happy Singing 
I-VIII Music in the Air 


Music Throughout the World J issiac.tct" 


By Marian Cotton and ApELAIDE BRADBURN 


Send for copies 


This new book offers a course in understanding and appre- enaggeeed 


ciation, correlated with various phases of the present-day 

musical scene—the orchestra, band, glee club, church 

choir, records, radio, and music publishing. Reviews the . 

work of the great composers; explains the influence of folk C. C. Birchard & Co. 
music. Contains 51 folk songs by way of supplying music for 285 Columbus Avenue 
actual participation along with the text. I\lustrated. $3.32 Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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